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Week Ending Friday, May 1, 1987 


Federal Home Loan Bank Board 





Nomination of M. Danny Wall To Be a 
Member, Designation as Chairman. 
April 24, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate M. Danny Wall to be a 
member of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board for the term of 4 years expiring June 
30, 1991. He would succeed Edwin J. Gray. 
Upon confirmation he will be designated 
Chairman. 

Mr. Wall is currently staff director of the 
Senate Committee on Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs. Previously, he served as 
minority staff director of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs, 1979-1980; and director of legislation 
to Senator Jake Garn, 1975-1979. 

Mr. Wall graduated from North Dakota 
State University (bachelor of architecture, 
1963). He is married, has two children, and 
resides in Vienna, VA. Mr. Wall was born 
August 30, 1939, in Watertown, SD. 


Japan-United States Trade 
Relations / Free Trade 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
April 25, 1987 





My fellow Americans: 

Prime Minister Nakasone of Japan will be 
visiting me here at the White House next 
week. It’s an important visit, because while 
I expect to take up our relations with our 
good friend Japan, which overall remain ex- 
cellent, recent disagreements between our 
two countries on the issue of trade will also 
be high on our agenda. 

As perhaps you’ve heard, last week I 
placed new duties on some Japanese prod- 
ucts in response to Japan’s inability to en- 
force their trade agreement with us on 
electronic devices called semiconductors. 


Now, imposing such tariffs or trade barriers 
and restrictions of any kind are steps that I 
am loath to take. And in a moment I'll men- 
tion the sound economic reasons for this: 
that over the long run such trade barriers 
hurt every American worker and consumer. 

But the Japanese semiconductors were a 
special case. We had clear evidence that 
Japanese companies were engaging in 
unfair trade practices that violated an 
agreement between Japan and the United 
States. We expect our trading partners to 
live up to their agreements. As I’ve often 
said: Our commitment to free trade is also a 
commitment to fair trade. 

But you know, in imposing these tariffs 
we were just trying to deal with a particular 
problem, not begin a trade war. So, next 
week I'll be giving Prime Minister Naka- 
sone this same message: We want to con- 
tinue to work cooperatively on trade prob- 
lems and want very much to lift these trade 
restrictions as soon as evidence permits. We 
want to do this, because we feel both Japan 
and the United States have an obligation to 
promote the prosperity and economic de- 
velopment that only free trade can bring. 

Now, that message of free trade is one I 
conveyed to Canada’s leaders a few weeks 
ago, and it was warmly received there. 
Indeed, throughout the world there’s a 
growing realization that the way to prosper- 
ity for all nations is rejecting protectionist 
legislation and promoting fair and free com- 
petition. 

Now, there are sound historical reasons 
for this. For those of us who lived through 
the Great Depression, the memory of the 
suffering it caused is deep and searing. And 
today many economic analysts and histori- 
ans argue that high tariff legislation passed 
back in that period called the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff greatly deepened the depres- 
sion and prevented economic recovery. 

You see, at first, when someone says, 
“Let’s impose tariffs on foreign imports,” it 
looks like they’re doing the patriotic thing 
by protecting American products and jobs. 
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And sometimes for a short while it works— 
but only for a short time. What eventually 
occurs is: First, homegrown industries start 
relying on government protection in the 
form of high tariffs. They stop competing 
and stop making the innovative manage- 
ment and technological changes they need 
to succeed in world markets. And then, 
while all this is going on, something even 
worse occurs. High tariffs inevitably lead to 
retaliation by foreign countries and the trig- 
gering of fierce trade wars. The result is 
more and more tariffs, higher and higher 
trade barriers, and less and less competi- 
tion. So, soon, because of the prices made 
artificially high by tariffs that subsidize inef- 
ficiency and poor management, people stop 
buying. Then the worst happens: Markets 
shrink and collapse; businesses and indus- 
tries shut down; and millions of people lose 
their jobs. 

The memory of all this occurring back in 
the thirties made me determined when I 
came to Washington to spare the American 
people the protectionist legislation that de- 
stroys prosperity. Now, it hasn’t always 
been easy. There are those in this Congress, 
just as there were back in the thirties, who 
want to go for the quick political advantage, 
who will risk America’s prosperity for the 
sake of a short-term appeal to some special 
interest group, who forget that more than 5 
million American jobs are directly tied to 
the foreign export business and additional 
millions are tied to imports. 

Well, I’ve never forgotten those jobs. And 
on trade issues, by and large, we’ve done 
well. In certain select cases, like the Japa- 
nese semiconductors, we’ve taken steps to 
stop unfair practices against American prod- 
ucts, but we’ve still maintained our basic, 
long-term commitment to free trade and 
economic growth. 

So, with my meeting with Prime Minister 
Nakasone and the Venice Economic 
Summit coming up, it’s terribly important 
not to restrict a President’s options in such 
trade dealings with foreign governments. 
Unfortunately, some in the Congress are 
trying to do exactly that. I'll keep you in- 
formed on this dangerous legislation, be- 
cause it’s just another form of protectionism 
and I may need your help to stop it. Re- 
i America’s jobs and growth are at 

e. 
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Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


Occupational Safety and Health 
Review Commission 





Nomination of John R. Wall To Be a 
Member. April 25, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John R. Wall to be a 
member of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Review Commission for the term ex- 
piring April 27, 1993. This is a reappoint- 
ment. 

Mr. Wall is currently a member of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Review 
Commission. Between 1956 and 1982, he 
was with the Republic Steel Corp. serving 
as assistant general traffic manager, 1956- 
1958; general traffic manager, 1958-1967; 
director of personnel, 1967-1970; elected 
vice president of personnel in 1970; and 
vice president, 1970-1982. Mr. Wall was di- 
rector of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
between 1975 and 1980. 

Mr. Wall graduated from Georgetown 
University (B.S. 1939) and Georgetown Law 
School (LL.D. 1942). He was born Novem- 
ber 6, 1917, in Lynchburg, VA. Mr. Wall is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Washington, DC. 


National Volunteer Week, 1987: 
Our Constitutional Heritage 





Proclamation 5639. April 26, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 


Two hundred years ago, when our 
Founding Fathers drafted the Constitution 
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that has remained our charter of liberty, 
they began it with the immortal words, 
“We the People.” These are but three 
words, yet they say everything about Amer- 
ica and about Americans. We have God- 
given dignity and rights neither granted by 
the state nor subject to it; we take responsi- 
bility for living our lives in freedom; and we 
come to the assistance of our neighbors in 
time of need. 


The spirit of “We the People” is the 
American spirit, and we Americans will 
always honor it and live by it. Just one ex- 
ample of this is our heritage of voluntarism, 
which is flourishing today. “We the 
People”—89 million of us—volunteer our 
time, energy, talents, and material re- 
sources to create a better America. There is 
no problem facing us today that volunteers 
are not addressing. We can all be grateful 
to America’s generous volunteers and glad 
that the tradition of voluntarism will contin- 
ue to serve us in the future as it has in the 
past. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
in recognition of the indispensable contri- 
butions volunteers make to our national life, 
do hereby proclaim the week of April 26 
through May 2, 1987, as National Volunteer 
Week: Our Constitutional Heritage, and I 
call upon the people of the United States to 
commemorate the week with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 26th day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:18 a.m., April 28, 1987) 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on April 27. 


United States Chamber of Commerce 





Remarks at the 75th Annual Meeting. 
April 27, 1987 





Thank you very much, and thank you, Ed 
Donley. It’s a pleasure to be here today. It’s 
particularly a pleasure on this, the cham- 
ber’s 75th anniversary. Isn’t there anything 
around here that’s older than I am? [Laugh- 
ter] 

The chamber was formed in 1912 at the 
suggestion of another President, William 
Howard Taft. Now, I like Taft, and not just 
because of his role in starting the chamber. 
Taft was the only President to serve on the 
Supreme Court; he was Chief Justice. He 
said that the court was the peak of his 
career. After he’d been on the bench 
awhile, he wrote: “I don’t remember that I 
was ever President.” [Laughter] You know, 
there’s something there I can identify with. 
[Laughter] 

In the 75 years since Taft addressed that 
first meeting, the chamber has worked to 
build a growing America filled with oppor- 
tunity for all. In the last few years, as our 
administration has worked for that goal, you 
have been among our most effective sup- 
porters. You've been at our side as we 
pulled the American economy out of a stag- 
nant swamp and gunned its engine to climb 
to the mountaintops. 

Under the leadership of Dick Lesher,? 
you've stood shoulder to shoulder with us as 
we fought the big spenders and special in- 
terests. Together we beat back tax rates and 
then beat them back again with tax reform. 
And we wrestled down excessive regulation, 
as well. We’ve eliminated 30,000 pages of 
regulations. We won these battles, but the 
real winners are the American people. 

Inflation and interest rates fell from 
record highs: interest to the lowest rate in a 
decade, inflation to the lowest in almost 
three decades. In the past decade, America 
has created more jobs than Europe and 
Japan combined. The American spirit of en- 
terprise has soared as new businesses have 
created new jobs by the millions. And this 
year a larger percentage of Americans has 


1 Richard L. Lesher is the president of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 
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been at work than ever before in our 
history. 

Six years ago our opponents predicted 
that our policies would bring on disaster. 
You’d think the actual results would have 
left them speechless—and they did, sort of. 
As I’ve said so many times before, I knew 
our policies were working when they 
stopped calling them Reaganomics. 
[Laughter] 

But with the big spenders, speechlessness 
never lasts long. Now they have new 
charges and battle cries. They say the 
middle class is disappearing—and not just 
the middle class, American manufacturing, 
as well. Well, we aren’t as productive as the 
rest of the world, they say. We’re slipping 
behind the rest of the world. America is 
deindustrializing. 

Well, you’ve got to give them credit for 
trying, but it just so happens they’re as off 
the mark this time as they were before. 
Declining middle class? The truth is just the 
opposite. More than 60 percent of the 13 
million new jobs created during our recov- 
ery are in the high-paying managerial, pro- 
fessional, and technical occupations. Dein- 
dustrialization? Since 1982 manufacturing 
productivity has shot ahead at the fastest 
pace in 20 years. Manufacturing output has 
soared almost 30 percent, and in the last 4 
years, we have added more manufacturing 
jobs than either Europe or Japan. 

You know, when I look at all the bets our 
opponents have placed against us and the 
American economy in the last 6 years, I 
think about a fellow that was going to the 
races. And for 3 nights before he went, he 
dreamed about the number “5.” So, you 
know when he got to the track, he got a 
hold of that program, and he turned right 
to the fifth race. And he looked down to 
the number five horse in that race and 
found out his name was Five-by-Five. So, 
he bet the bundle on him, and the horse 
came in fifth. [Laughter] 

As one commentator has said, talk about 
the decline of the middle class and related 
charges is “an exercise in statistical myth- 
making designed to advance . . . a political 
agenda. . .,” an agenda summed up in just 
one word: protectionism. Our critics say 
that a cause of all of these supposed ills is 
the trade deficit. The cause of that, they 
say, is unfair trading practices. Their solu- 
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tion is to build great dams across the inter- 
national flow of commerce. Well, I say dam- 
ming the flow of international commerce is 
the surest way to make our own economy 
stagnant. 

As America prepares for the 2lst century, 
nothing is surer than that our future de- 
pends on growing world trade. For more 
than a century, growing trade has meant 
more American jobs; shrinking trade has 
meant fewer jobs. Today an estimated 10 
million U.S. jobs are tied to imports, ex- 
ports, or both. Yes, we have a trade deficit 
that’s too big, and part of the reason is 
unfair trading practices. But, no, the way to 
solve that is not to lash out at our trading 
partners. And last week I think we showed 
the right way. 

We had an agreement with the Japanese 
Government that concerned semiconduc- 
tors. The objectives of that agreement were 
not being met. I didn’t want to impose pu- 
nitive tariffs on Japanese goods. I don’t be- 
lieve in tariffs or trade barriers or restric- 
tions of any kind. I hope that before long 
we can lift these and that this episode will 
be recorded as a small incident in the build- 
ing of our relationship. But we'll do what is 
necessary to see that other nations live up 
to their obligations and trading agreements 
with us. Trade must be free; it must also be 
fair. 

You will know a tree by its fruit. And the 
fruit from this tree will not be just in the 
semiconductor trade but in the entire rela- 
tionship between our two countries. At the 
end of World War II, Japan and America 
began a major construction project: to build 
a bridge across the Pacific uniting our na- 
tions. Well, that bridge is supported by the 
pillars of a common dedication to freedom 
and democracy, broad economic relations, 
and a sharing of defense burdens. 

Now that bridge is almost completed. The 
United States and Japan have become true 
partners in the security of the western Pa- 
cific, which is one of the pillars or our na- 
tional security. Japan spends more on de- 
fense than all but seven nations of the 
world and more than all but two nonnucle- 
ar nations. This partnership is not only vital 
to our national security, it’s also what gives 
the political impetus to resolving our eco- 
nomic problems. That’s the spirit in which I 
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will engage in these issues with Prime Min- 
ister Nakasone this week.? 

In economic relations, we are Japan’s 
largest trading partner, and they are our 
second largest. And trade figures tell only 
part of the story. A number of American 
companies dominate the Japanese markets 
in their products, but they do it from plants 
in Japan. Well, now Japan is catching up 
with us, moving its plants to the United 
States, closer to its American markets. And 
soon Japan will be exporting its American- 
built cars to Taiwan, and there’s even talk 
of exporting to Japan itself. 

Yes, our economies are becoming as 
closely tied as New York’s is to California’s 
and Michigan’s to Florida’s. And that has 
meant jobs and a better standard of living 
on both sides of the Pacific. But we haven’t 
finished work on that bridge I mentioned. 
In areas like semiconductors, supercom- 
puters, auto parts, telecommunications, con- 
struction projects, and agricultural products, 
these problems remain. Japan’s financial 
markets aren’t yet as open as ours is to 
outsiders. And the biggest losers in all this 
are Japan’s consumers, who pay, for exam- 
ple, 10 times the world price for their daily 
rice. 

Our semiconductor decision sends one 
message: It’s time to get down to finishing 
work on the trade bridge that unites our 
countries. And the final answer to the trade 
problems between America and Japan is 
not more hemming and hawing, not more 
trade sanctions, not more voluntary re- 
straint agreements—though these may be 
needed as steps along the way—and cer- 
tainly not more unfulfilled agreements. The 
answer is genuinely fair and open markets 
on both sides of the Pacific, and the sooner, 
the better. 

Free, fair, and growing trade—this is also 
our message to the world. It’s why we’ve 
responded with enthusiasm to Prime Minis- 
ter Mulroney’s call for a U.S.-Canadian free 
trade agreement. It’s why we sought and 
now have a new round of international 
trade negotiations. 


2 The President met with Prime Minister 
Yasuhiro Nakasone of Japan at the White 
House on April 30. 


It’s also why we're the first administration 
ever to initiate unfair trade practice cases, 
not just waiting for industries to come for- 
ward with complaints, which was the past 
practice. We’ve used the full range of tools 
available under the law to work for more 
open markets. I’ve found they’re good tools 
that fit many different situations, both those 
that require firmness and those that need 
finesse. That’s why some trade legislation 
now before Congress is dangerous. 

Legislation before the House of Repre- 
sentatives would make us use a steamroller 
against unfair practices every time, no 
matter whether the steamroller would open 
the trade doors or flatten the entire house. 
A particularly bad proposal would require 
retaliation against trading partners who 
have large trade surpluses with the United 
States. Well, it’s better policy to allow for 
Presidents—me or my successors—to have 
options for dealing with trade problems. It’s 
more effective, and we won’t risk sending 
our economic relationship with a friendly 
country crashing into the sea because Con- 
gress put our policy on automatic pilot. 

But this is a simple fact: Eliminating 
trade barriers won’t put an end to our trade 
deficit. For example, if every unfair trading 
practice in Japan were ended tomorrow, we 
would cut our trade deficit by only about 
10 percent. If our trade deficit is to come 
down, more must be done, and it is being 
done. 

The change in the dollar’s value is part of 
it, and since the middle of last year, the 
actual volume of our exports has been on 
the rise. The broad economic policies of our 
trading partners is another part. We believe 
our partners should cut taxes and regula- 
tions, as we have, so they can create jobs 
and buy more, as we have. 

Recently the major industrial countries 
agreed in meetings in Paris and Washing- 
ton * to measures to improve world eco- 
nomic growth and reduce trade imbalances. 
We also agreed to cooperate to foster stabil- 
ity of exchange rates. In my meeting last 
week with Prime Minister Nakasone’s 
envoy, Mr. Abe, I was pleased to note that 


3A series of meetings between finance 
ministers and central bankers concerning 
efforts to stabilize currencies. 
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Japan was beginning to take steps to imple- 
ment the undertakings made in Paris and 
Washington. 

But the biggest responsibility for bringing 
down the trade deficit is here at home. It’s 
like the story—that fellow out on the golf 
course found that his drive had ended up 
right in front of an ant nest. Well, he got 
out an iron, and he took a swing. He didn’t 
hit the ball; he hit the anthill. Thousands of 
ants were thrown into the air. He took two 
more swipes at it and each time missed the 
ball and hit the anthill. And a couple of 
remaining ants—one looked at the other 
one and said, “If we want to survive, we’d 
better get on the ball.” [Laughter] 

In the last few months I’ve talked about 
the importance of education, training, and 
better commercial use of our science if 
we're to get on the ball, become more com- 
petitive, and prepare America for the 21st 
century. But the most important way to get 
on the ball is to finish the work that we 
were sent here to do 6 years ago. And first 
on the list of unfinished business is to get 
control of Federal spending. 

Eighty percent of America’s businesses 
report taxes on the personal tax form. The 
businesses of most chamber members do, 
too, and most new jobs and technology 
come from those kinds of entrepreneurial 
businesses. Now, some in Congress want to 
reverse the course of the last few years and 
raise taxes on that job-and-technology-creat- 
ing spirit of enterprise. Well, Congress 
should cut the Federal budget and leave 
the family budget alone. 

Ever since the middle of the seventies, 
when Congress shoved the President out of 
the way and took over the budget process 
almost entirely, deficits have been soaring. I 
just can’t help thinking that a lot of people 
up on the Hill are talking about the trade 
imbalance, because they don’t want to talk 
about the spending imbalance—I mean def- 
icit spending. 

Even as they cried about the trade deficit 
in the last few weeks, Congress passed two 
outrageous spending bills over my veto. 
The chamber worked hard to help us stop 
those bills. One project in one bill alone will 
eat up 14 percent of all the Nation’s new 
transit money. When that project is com- 
pleted, its construction cost may equal $6 
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for each passenger’s trip. We could actually 
save money by putting them all in taxicabs. 

Congress has a budget process that’s out 
of control—missed deadlines, Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings targets that get ignored. 
Now they want a budget summit with the 
White House. Well, we’ve sent them a 
budget, and if Congress doesn’t like it, they 
should first produce one of their own as a 
basis for talking. But even then, under 
today’s rules, if we sit down to talk, no 
agreement they make would be binding on 
them. 

Congress needs to change the way it does 
business on the budget. They need ways of 
ensuring that they will stick to budget deci- 
sions once they're made—no backdoor 
spending, no missed targets, no swearing off 
the bottle of spending only to take a nip the 
next morning. Lock away the bottle, and 
then we can talk. 

Maybe with the budget summit they 
hope I'll bail them out. Well, if they want 
me to save them, there’s one easy way to 
do it: Give me what 43 Governors have, a 
line-item veto, so—[applause|—you, I can 
see, understand. Then I could cut wasteful 
projects. We’ll have that deficit coming 
down in no time. If some President abuses 
the use of that veto, the Congress has the 
power to override his veto. 

The truth is, they don’t want to have to 
vote on some of those pure pork items 
when they’re cut standing alone in the 
open and not buried and hidden in a 
budget bill. I know, because as a Governor I 
vetoed some 900 of those in 8 years. And in 
California it takes a two-thirds vote of the 
legislature to pass the budget in the first 
place and send it back to me, and then it 
only takes a two-thirds vote to override my 
line-item vetoes. And not one of the more 
than 900 in 8 years was ever overridden. 
The same that voted two-thirds to put it in 
the budget wouldn’t vote two-thirds to 
eliminate it all by itself. 

In just over a month, I'll be going to my 
seventh economic summit, this one in 
Venice, an ancient city that at one time was 
the trading capital of the world. Four dec- 
ades ago the United States joined with 
other nations and dedicated itself to build- 
ing a more open world economy, and that 
dedication has brought us and the other 
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major industrial nations the greatest pros- 
perity in human history and the longest 
period of worldwide peace in this century. 

Now it’s time to look forward and ask 
what will the next 40 years bring? Can we 
finish building the bridges of international 
commerce so that 40 years from now there 
will be no barriers dividing trade among 
our nations? Can we find a way to end once 
and for all the wild swings in exchange 
rates that have kept all who sail the oceans 
of international trade a little seasick over 
the last decade? Can we the world’s great 
industrial democracies remain united 
against the enemies of freedom? I believe 
the answer is yes. We can do all of this. We 
can take the next step to building a world 
of opportunity and peace for all mankind. 
Let’s join together in working to make that 
world a reality. 

Thank you. God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:38 a.m. at 
the DAR Constitution Hall. He was intro- 
duced by Edward Donley, the 1986-1987 
chairman of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 


District of Columbia 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
1988 Budget. April 27, 1987 





To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the District of Colum- 
bia Self-Government and Governmental Re- 
organization Act, I am transmitting the 
1988 Budget of the District of Columbia 
Government. 

There are two issues that affect both the 
1988 Budget submitted to the Congress on 
January 5, 1987, and the 1988 Budget of 
the District of Columbia Government that I 
would like to bring to your attention. First, 
I want to reaffirm my concern that none of 
the funds appropriated for the District of 
Columbia should be used for abortion unless 
the life of the mother would be endangered 
if the fetus were carried to term. Accord- 
ingly, 1 will support an amendment that 
goes beyond Section 116 in the accompany- 
ing District of Columbia Budget request 


and restricts the use of both the District’s 
Federal and locally generated funds for 
abortion. 

Secondly, I request your support for the 
initiative in the 1988 Budget that requires 
the District Government to directly bill the 
Federal establishments for the water and 
sewer services provided. In response to the 
fact that the District has had the technical 
capacity to bill individual Federal establish- 
ments since 1985, the 1988 Budget pro- 
vides for the Federal establishments to 
make their water and sewer payments di- 
rectly to the District Government. Thus, 
the 1988 Budget does not include an 
amount in the Federal Payment to District 
of Columbia for water and sewer services 
provided. The Budget provides for Federal 
establishments to make these payments di- 
rectly. Although I understand the Comp- 
troller General’s office has expressed doubt 
about this proposal, I believe that existing 
law permits this change in billing practice, 
which will produce efficiency and account- 
ability for the services provided. I urge the 
Congress to enact this needed reform. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 27, 1987. 


Presidential Board of Advisors on 
Private Sector Initiatives 





Appointment of Three Members. 
April 27, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Presidential Board of 
Advisors on Private Sector Initiatives: 


Don V. Cogman, of Maryland. He would succeed 
Bernard Cardinal Law. Since 1980 Mr. 
Cogman has been vice president of govern- 
ment affairs for MAPCO, Inc. From 1976 to 
1980, he served as president of Cogman & As- 
sociates. Mr. Cogman graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma (B.A., 1969). He served in 
the U.S. Army National Guard in 1969. Mr. 
Cogman was born August 11, 1947, in Ponca 
City, OK. He is married, has three children, 
and resides in Potomac, MD. 
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Elaine D. Crispen, of Virginia. She would suc- 
ceed Malcolm A. MacKillop. Since September 
1985, Miss Crispen has served as Press Secre- 
tary for the First Lady at the White House. 
Prior to this she was Special Assistant to the 
First Lady, 1981-1985, and served on the 
Reagan campaign, 1979-1981. Miss Crispen at- 
tended the University of Los Angeles, and 
Wayne State University. She was born October 
12, 1939, in Detroit, MI. Miss Crispen has a 
daughter and resides in Alexandria, VA. 

Jean Lawson Stone, of New York. Mrs. Stone is 
currently a volunteer activist and community 
leader in Scarsdale, NY. Previously she was the 
mayor of Scarsdale, 1981-1983. Mrs. Stone was 
born February 23, 1924, in Del Rio, TX. She is 
married, has four children, and resides in Scars- 
dale, NY. 


National Cancer Institute Month, 1987 





Proclamation 5640. April 28, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


This year we celebrate the 50th anniver- 
sary of the Act that created the National 
Cancer Institute. For half a century the 
NCI staff has worked with talent, dedica- 
tion, and creativity and made much 
progress in cancer control programs. Our 
national investment in the NCI is paying 
impressive dividends. Cancer patients are 
living longer today and leading fuller lives 
than ever before; since the early 1940s, the 
5-year relative survival rate for cancer has 
risen from 30 percent to 50 percent. 

In its first decade, the NCI began to assist 
State cancer control activities and launched 
a journal for the scientific community. In its 
second decade, the NCI expanded grants 
for research and cancer control and sup- 
ported better training of doctors and den- 
tists in cancer research, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment. In the 1960s, the NCI developed task 
forces for specific types of cancer, estab- 
lished discipline-oriented laboratories and 
clinics, and integrated laboratory and clini- 
cal research programs. 

The National Cancer Act of 1971, capital- 
izing on early achievements and intensify- 
ing our Nation’s commitment to cancer 
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control, expanded the NCI’s missions and 
made it a unique structure capable of co- 
herent and systematic attack on the com- 
plex problem of cancer. The NCI, part of 
the National Institutes of Health within the 
Department of Health and Human Services, 
today conducts and sponsors research, edu- 
cation, and training and collects and dis- 
seminates information worldwide. 

The NCI’s basic research over the last 15 
years has brought about unparalleled under- 
standing of the cancer cell and extraordi- 
nary insights into cellular biology. Applying 
knowledge now at hand could cut the 
annual cancer death rate by 50 percent by 
the year 2000. To reach this goal, the NCI 
urges us to stop smoking, cut fat consump- 
tion to 30 percent or less of total calories, 
and double daily consumption of fiber from 
whole-grain breads, cereals, fruits, and 
vegetables. All adults should also ask their 
doctors about special early cancer detection 
tests. Two such tests are mammography for 
breast cancer and Pap smears for cervical 
cancer. 

The NCI also calls for nationwide applica- 
tion of state-of-the-art treatments for 
cancer. A national network now links major 
laboratories and cancer centers with doctors 
in local communities, bringing research ad- 
vances to the bedside. NCI programs pro- 
vide the lastest treatment news through the 
computerized PDQ (Physician Data Query) 
System. The Cancer Information Service, 
whose toll-free telephone number is 1-800- 
4—CANCER, answers cancer-related ques- 
tions from the public, cancer patients and 
their families, and health professionals. 

In recognition of the 50th anniversary of 
the National Cancer Institute and in appre- 
ciation of the Institute’s achievements, the 
Congress, by Public Law 100-24, has desig- 
nated May 1987 as “National Cancer Insti- 
tute Month” and authorized and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation in ob- 
servance of this month. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of May 1987 as 
National Cancer Institute Month. I urge 
health professionals, the media, civic organi- 
zations, and all other interested people and 
groups to unite during this time in public 
recognition of the contributions of the Na- 
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tional Cancer Institute to our commitment 
to control cancer. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-eighth day of April, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:19 a.m., April 28, 1987] 


Mother’s Day, 1987 





Proclamation 5641. April 28, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


For more than 70 years, we Americans 
have set aside the second Sunday in May to 
honor our mothers and tell them of our 
love. No matter how often we express these 
tributes of the heart throughout the year, 
we choose to do so in a special way on 
Mother’s Day. 

That is because we know and can never 
forget all that our mothers have given us 
every day, year by year, in love and cour- 
age, in toil and sacrifice, in prayer and ex- 
ample, in faith and forgiveness. There is no 
love like a mother’s—she who carries the 
child that God knits in the womb, she who 
nourishes and guides, she who teaches and 
inspires, she who gives of her heart and soul 
and self for the good and the happiness of 
her children and her family. 

As mothers help give their families a sta- 
bility rooted in love, steadfastness, devotion, 
and morality, they strengthen our commu- 
nities and our Nation at the same time. 
Mother’s Day is a wonderful time for each 
of us to give thanks for America’s mothers 
and for all they mean and have meant to 
our country and our history. It is also a time 
to thank our own mothers; and whether we 
may do this in person still, or by loving 
memory, let us do it with all the love and 
thanks and prayer we possess. 


In recognition of the contributions of 
mothers to their families and to our Nation, 
the Congress, by a joint resolution approved 
May 8, 1914 (38 Stat. 770), has designated 
the second Sunday in May each year as 
Mother’s Day and requested the President 
to call for its appropriate observance. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby request that Sunday, May 10, 1987, 
be observed as Mother’s Day. I urge all 
Americans to express their love and respect 
for their mothers and to reflect on the im- 
portance of motherhood to the well-being 
of our country. I direct government officials 
to display the flag of the United States on 
all Federal government buildings, and I 
urge all citizens to display the flag at their 
homes and other suitable places on that 
day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-eighth day of April, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:44 a.m., April 29, 1987] 


Father’s Day, 1987 





Proclamation 5642. April 28, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


By tradition, Americans celebrate the 
third Sunday in June as Father’s Day in 
honor of the immense and indispensable 
contributions fathers make to our lives and 
to our Nation. They deserve our thanks and 
recognition every day of the year and espe- 
cially on Father’s Day. 

Fatherhood is all about the things that 
matter .most—about love and new life, 
about trust and responsibility, about faith- 
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fulness to a family and to a calling. Fathers 
must be many things, but most of all they 
must be selfless. Fathers seek to give their 
children a share of the world’s goods and an 
even greater share of its goodness; they 
must have the skill and strength to see to 
the immediate needs of thzir families and 
the wisdom to see to their children’s life- 
long need for character and conviction. 
They anxiously strive to impart to their sons 
and daughters a sense of their heritage and 
a notion of their obligations to one another 
and to the future. 


Fathers take on these tasks out of love, 
and for their wages they want most the love 
and honor of their children and the respect 
of their community. With these, they can 
find peace and joy in the midst of the daily 
hardships and frustrations they face as par- 
ents and providers. What fathers do for 
their families, they do for our country as 
well, because the strong and loving families 
they help create are the soul of a nation. 
For all that fathers do, we show our heart- 
felt thanks and offer our love and prayers 
on the day every father can call his own. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, in 
accordance with a joint resolution of the 
Congress approved April 24, 1972 (36 
U.S.C. 142a), do hereby proclaim Sunday, 
June 21, 1987, as Father’s Day. I invite the 
States and communities and people of the 
United States to observe that day with ap- 
propriate ceremonies as a mark of apprecia- 
tion and abiding affection for their fathers. I 
direct government officials to display the 
flag of the United States on all Federal gov- 
ernment buildings, and I urge all Americans 
to display the flag at their homes and other 
suitable places on that day. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-eighth day of April, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:45 a.m., April 29, 1987] 
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President’s Volunteer Action Award 





Executive Order 12594. April 28, 1987 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, it is hereby or- 
dered as follows: 

Section 1. The President’s Volunteer 
Action Award is hereby established for the 
purposes of recognizing outstanding volun- 
tary contributions by individuals and orga- 
nizations toward helping others in our soci- 
ety, and of demonstrating to all Americans 
what can be accomplished through volun- 
tary action. The award shall consist of a 
sterling silver medallion, the design of 
which accompanies and is hereby made a 
part of this Order. 

Sec. 2. The award may be presented by 
the President to recipients in ten catego- 
ries: arts and humanities, education, the en- 
vironment, health, human services, interna- 
tional volunteering, mobilization of volun- 
teers, public safety, youth, and the work- 
place. The National Voluntary Service Advi- 
sory Council, in cooperation with the White 
House Office of Private Sector Initiatives, 
shall recommend recipients of the award to 
the President. The President may select for 
the award any person recommended to the 
President or any person selected by the 
President upon his own initiative. 

The White House, Renee Sage 
April 28, 1987. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:46 a.m., April 29, 1987) 


Note: The Executive order and the design of 
the medallion are printed in the Federal 
Register of April 30. 


Foreign and Domestic Issues 





Interview with White House 
Correspondents. April 28, 1987 





Arms Reduction Negotiations 


Q. Mr. President, I’d like to ask you the 
first question on arms control, and it has 
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two parts to it. To what extent do you think 
Secretary Shultz’ opinion that we ought to 
take the Russians at face value when they 
say they’re talking seriously about arms con- 
trol, because they want a less threatening 
and less nuclear world—he said that when 
he came down to talk with us at Santa Bar- 
bara. After you. That’s the first part. 

The President. Well, I think that since 
they—and literally for the first time in his- 
tory—have actually volunteered a willing- 
ness to reduce weapons—if you look back in 
history, this has never been true of them 
before—I think, yes, that you say—but that 
doesn’t mean—I know exactly how George 
feels about this other—that doesn’t mean 
that you don’t insist on verification and the 
safeguards that we must have in such an 
agreement or treaty. 

I think that he was simply saying that as 
long as they’ve said that, yes, we’re going to 
negotiate with them. But it doesn’t mean 
that you’re going to roll over and just give 
in to something without protecting yourself. 

Q. So, you’re going to take them at their 
word that they want a less threatening nu- 
clear world. The other half of it is how can 
you retain General Rowny as a negotiator 
when he’s basically broken away from your 
own declared position on INF and says that 
we’re focusing on the wrong thing publicly? 

The President. Well, 1 think the only 
thing I know is that the General perhaps 
thought that some of us were too optimistic 
in this. And basically most of us have tried 
to keep from expressing an optimism other 
than, well, expressing a hopefulness, rather 
than optimism. But, no, you have to recog- 
nize that I expect diverse opinions in the 
shop and among the people and the Cabi- 
net and everything else. And I’ve always 
been that way. I want and encourage those 
other opinions, because I have to make the 
decisions, and I make them on the basis of 
everything that I hear from those who 
counsel me. 

Q. Even after you’ve made the final deci- 
sion? 

The President. Well, I always know that 
there are some people who don’t give in; 
but I also do know that once I’ve made the 
final decision, no matter how they may 
have felt about it, right or wrong, that 
they'll carry it out. 


Q. Mr. President, General Rowny essen- 
tially endorsed the Nixon-Kissinger position, 
and former President Nixon says you could 
end up creating what he called the most 
profound crisis in NATO history unless you 
demand that all INF weapons be eliminated 
worldwide and you link U.S. withdrawals to 
fixing the conventional arms imbalance. 
You haven’t insisted on either of these 
points, so how do you respond to President 
Nixon? 


The President. Well, it isn’t exactly true 
about what we’ve done and how we feel 
with regard to those points. I have always 
believed, and have stated many times in 
our meetings, that if and when we succeed 
in reducing what I think are the most desta- 
bilizing weapons, the nuclear weapons— 
and my ultimate goal has always been elimi- 
nation—but that then must recognize that 
you cannot proceed with that to the point 
that their conventional superiority is in- 
creased and leaves an imbalance. That 
would have to be taken into account, and 
that is true with what we're talking about 
presently. 


We recognize that we must keep in mind 
the conventional balance, and as a matter of 
fact, ever since I’ve been here, we have 
been, as you know, in negotiations with the 
Soviet Union on that matter of conventional 
weapons. So, it’s wrong to assume that 
we're not aware of that and that we’re not 
dealing with it. 

Now, you had something else there that 
you said—another point that was made. 


Q. Well, whether or not you can go ahead 
and allow the Soviets to retain 100 SS-20 
warheads in Asia when it might be very 
hard to verify them and so on? 


The President. Well, no, verification is 
going to have to be solid on that or any 
other part of this agreement. As a matter of 
fact, I don’t speak Russian, but I did speak 
Russian to Mr. Gorbachev in one of our 
meetings. I had learned a little Russian 
proverb: Dovorey no provorey. It means 
trust, but verify. And, yes, that must be a 
definite part of this. 


So, yes, we would like to have it be 
global, and we'll seek that in negotiations. 
But I’m not going to say what value I place 
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on the other except that if it comes down to 
a small number maintained in another part 
of the world, so long as we will be in a 
position to have a deterrent capacity, which 
we would in this case—but as I say, no, 
we're going to seek a global balance. We’d 
prefer that. 


Moral Values 


Q. Mr. President, in Los Angeles recently 
you expressed concern that “something 
should be done about value-free education.” 
You said the country has stopped teaching 
on the basis of moral principles. We now 
see in the newspapers and the press day to 
day a society which has produced Ivan 
Boesky,! investment bankers being traipsed 
down Wall Street in handcuffs because of 
drug charges, television evangelists swap- 
ping charges on adultery and homosexual- 
ity, and even prominent individuals within 
your administration having been charged 
with wrongdoing and considering using 
drug impairment as a potential defense. In 
looking at some of these things, all together, 
what is your view about the condition of 
the society’s values; and as you consider the 
legacy you'll leave, what do you hope will 
be the imprint that you have on these 
values and getting back to the basics? 

The President. Well, I hope that the im- 
print would be left on one of high morality. 
And I fear, as many people do, that there’s 
a kind of cynicism abroad, particularly 
among our young people. But there again, 
there have always been wrongdoing in the 
world; that’s why we have laws and police- 
men and so forth. But if we have a system 
of education in which—in a retreat from in 
loco parentis, which teachers did resist long 
ago —the idea in loco parentis means that 
when the child leaves home and comes into 
the school, then the school becomes, for 
that period of time they have them, the 
parent and must decide on right and wrong 
and so forth. 

Teachers were always—or, there was 
always a kind of a movement among teach- 
ers, let me say, that they kind of resented 
that, figured that was a responsibility that 
shouldn’t be theirs. But in recent years, we 
have had a wave of what is called value-free 


1 Ivan F. Boesky was convicted of insider 
stock trading. 
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education, that a teacher must not impose 
their judgment of right or wrong. Just re- 
cently there was a case involving a counsel- 
or that came to our attention. And the story 
had it that the counselor asked the students 
before him if they found a wallet with a 
thousand dollars in it and an address and 
name of the owner, what should they do 
with it? And when the consensus turned out 
that it would be stupid to give it back, the 
counselor was asked, “Well, then what did 
you say to them? What——” “Oh,” he said, 
“I wouldn’t impose my opinion on them.” 
Well, what’s the purpose of a counselor if it 
isn’t to impose an opinion on them as to 
right and wrong? 

I think that we’ve carried this so far—I 
remember one of my own children coming 
home one day, and a discussion came up 
about something, and I suggested the moral 
principle of right and wrong. And a warn- 
ing bell should have rung then when that 
child said back to me, “Ah, yes, but whose 
moral standard?” Well, right is right and 
wrong is wrong. And there may be differing 
opinions about right and wrong, but to 
teach what we’re teaching in schools today 
without any attention to morality or the 
right and wrong of things—this is absolutely 
wrong. And with things such as you’ve 
pointed out going on in the world, then 
how are the children going to judge? 
They’re just going to accept, well, it’s all 
right if you get away with it. 


Sex Education 


Q. Well, to follow on that point, your Do- 
mestic Policy Council next week will be 
coming to you with some proposals on 
AIDS. You, when you’ve commented on 


AIDS, have talked about how you should 


teach the children abstinence. When you go 
back to what you were saying about you 
must teach right and wrong, where do you 
think that this should come into the schools 
with such tough issues as AIDSP 

The President. Well, I’m sure that when 
you—AIDS is probably going to somewhat 
tie in with the prevalence of sex education 
in the schools today. And I have been very 
disturbed that under this same theory of no 
values being taught, value-free education, 
that how do you start talking about sex to 
children and to young people without the 
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moral side of that question being brought 
up? Just treat it like a physical thing, such 
as eating a ham sandwich? And too much of 
this is going on. 

So, when it was proposed that such things 
as preventives and so forth should be rec- 
ommended to the children, I said that along 
with that should go the moral teaching of 
what has always been a part of morality, 
and that is abstinence. There is one of the 
Ten Commandments that deals with that 
particular problem. And at the same time, 
recognizing that there are those who are 
not going to abstain, all right, then you can 
touch on the other things that are being 
done. But I would think that sex education 
should begin with the moral ramifications, 
that it is not just a physical activity that 
doesn’t have any moral connotation. 

Q. Should churches issue condoms, Mr. 
President? 

The President. 1 was shocked when I read 
that that was happening. Yes, I’ve since 
heard some things about that particular in- 
stance. As I understand, it was one clergy- 
man in one church and that there have 
been evidences of other expressions or pro- 
cedures there that are not quite in keeping 
with most other religions. 


Iran Arms-Contra Aid Controversy 


Q. Mr. President, as you know, next week 
Congress opens hearings on the Iran-contra 
matter. Are you worried that when your 
former national security adviser, John Poin- 
dexter, testifies that he won’t some way im- 
plicate you in the knowledge of diversion of 
funds to the contras? 

The President. No, John Poindexter’s an 
honorable man. And since I was not in- 
formed—as a matter of fact, since I did not 
know that there were any excess funds until 
we ourselves in that checkup after the 
whole thing blew up, and that was, if you'll 
remember, that was the incident in which 
the Attorney General came to me and told 
me that he had seen a memo that indicated 
that there were more funds. We had gotten 
our $12 million dollars back for the weap- 
ons that we had provided. I have no way of 
knowing why or how. I can speculate as to 
how there was additional money, but we 
had no indication of it until that time. And 
that was at 4:30 on a Monday afternoon. 
And first thing Tuesday morning, he and I 


met with the joint leadership of the House 
and Senate, told them what we had 
learned, that there evidently was something 
of this kind, and then went before you in 
the press room and told all of you. And 
that, as far as I know, factually, that is all I 
know. I am still waiting to find out exactly 
how did there turn out to be more money 
and where did that money go. 

Q. Have you thought about how it was 
possible that a close adviser who you saw 
daily, a career military man, failed to notify 
you of something so important in advance? 

The President. Well, this is what we’re 
waiting to find out in both instances. Appar- 
ently, he told more to Admiral Poindexter, 
who was my national security adviser. 

Q. Do you mean Colonel North? 2 

The President. Yes. And I assumed that’s 
because those were the only two mili- 
tary—— 

Q. Well, I mean, how is it possible that 
Poindexter, who you describe as an honora- 
ble man—— 

The President. Well, that I don’t know. 

Q. ——and who saw you daily and is a 
military man—— 

The President. Maybe he thought he was 
being, in some way, protective of me. I 
don’t know. But that’s what we’re continu- 
ing to investigate to find out. 

Q. Protective of what? 

The President. What? 

Q. Protective of what? 

The President. Well—— 

Q. Possible wrongdoing? 

The President. Weil, I don’t know. Appar- 
ently—and on such things as the Tower 
commission has come up with and others so 
far—apparently, there were some _ go- 
betweens on the Iranian side who, meeting 
the problem of did we deliver weapons 
before we got the money or did we get the 
money and then deliver the weapons and so 
forth, arranged some bridge loans so that a 
postdated check and so forth could be given 
and that money could be handled in that 
way, the transfer. Now, as I said before, the 
only thing I knew was the weapons were 
delivered and we received $12 million by 
way of what’s called a sterile bank account, 


2 Col. Oliver North, USMC, was a member 
of the National Security Council. 
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which I understand is the way of transfer- 
ring money across the ocean. And the only 
thing that, apparently—from what has been 
learned so far in these investigations—that, 
evidently, those with this bridge loan, evi- 
dently, put a retail price instead of our 
wholesale price for the weapons. And thus 
there was more money paid than we had 
asked for. 

Now, that’s where my knowledge ends. 
Who got that, who handled it, what did 
they do with it, and who was involved in 
that extra money? 

Q. Mr. President, in your early years as 
President, you were credited with restoring 
faith in government and in the power of 
the Presidency. But since the Iran affair, 
polls have reported that people are deeply 
concerned about who is in charge of the 
country and where the Nation is headed. 
Now, this lack of trust in government is 
widespread according to the polls, and I’m 
wondering what you can do now to reverse 
that and restore confidence. 

The President. Well, I don’t think the 
mistrust is justified. I do think that the 
manner in which the whole thing when it— 
it was a covert operation to begin with. And 
when the information was leaked through 
that rag in Beirut and then picked up 
worldwide—if you will remember, my first 
reaction was, “Please, don’t. You can get 
some people killed.”—meaning the people 
that we were dealing with on the Iranian 
side and possibly our hostages. And Mr. Ja- 
cobsen* when he came home, if you'll 
recall, made the same plea publicly, and for 
the same reason. But I know that this has 
been created on the basis that the people 
have been led to believe I’m covering up, 
that I do know all about the money and I’m 
somehow covering. 

I was interested in one poll that went a 
step further. It asked another question of 
the people. And that was did they think it 
was all right for me to be covering up. And 
that poll was taken just of the people that 
believed I was covering up. And about two- 
thirds or more of those people said, yes, 


3 David Jacobsen, director of the Ameri- 
can University Hospital in Beirut, was kid- 
naped on May 28, 1985, in Lebanon and 
was released on November 2, 1986. 
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there are times when a President has to 
keep his mouth shut and not tell people 
certain things. 

But, no, as I say, I didn’t have any more 
knowledge than that. And I do hope that 
we can restore to them their faith in gov- 
ernment, because we have not betrayed the 
people of this country in any way nor 
would I, nor would I permit it. 

Q. But is it possible that Admiral Poin- 
dexter and Colonel North got the idea that 
you approved of their actions and that they 
were acting with your authority? Is that 
possible? 

The President. I wouldn’t see how, no. 
No, the things that—now, there again, we 
don’t know their involvement with that 
money thing, as I said that it was done— 
that some of the go-betweens put up a 
bridge loan to enable the transaction to go 
through with. We don’t know the extent of 
their knowledge of that and why there was 
extra money or whether they even partici- 
pated in that in any way or agreed to it. 

The other thing that the Tower commis- 
sion report revealed to me was that con- 
trary to what our purpose had been, you 
know, in other words, to establish that con- 
tact and see if we could not get a basis for a 
better relationship between our two coun- 
tries, that we, in return for their asking, as a 
measure of good faith on our part for this— 
really it wasn’t much more than a token 
sale of weapons—that we turned around 
and said, “Because of the support by Iran of 
terrorism, we can’t do business.” They pro- 
tested that they were opposed to terrorism 
themselves and would never have—remem- 
ber, we were talking not to Khomeini, as so 
many of our colleagues have indicated, we 
were talking to people that had sought a 
meeting with us on the basis that they were 
thinking of the government that was going 
to succeed the Khomeini. And this is why it 
had to be covert, because they were kind of 
sticking their necks out. And we went along 
with this, and then we put as a condition 
that said: “Well, you can prove this antiter- 
rorism procedure or provision on your part 
if you can seek to impress on the Hizbal- 
lah,* who sort of have a relationship with 


* The Hizballah is a radical Shi'ite group 
operating in Lebanon. 
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Iran, to start turning—give us our hostages 
back.” And the other thing that did devel- 
op, then, was that somehow the whole 
thing just began to deteriorate into a hos- 
tage sale thing. And suddenly they were 
demanding more arms and more deals as to 
what would be necessary for the hostages 
and so forth. 

Well, I wasn’t aware of that. We had 
made an arrangement based on the two 
things: Yes, all right, we’d break our prac- 
tice and provide those arms. They in turn 
would do their best, and they did deliver 
some hostages to us. And so, the whole dis- 
tortion of the picture, that we were dealing 
with the Khomeini, and that in spite of all 
that he had done to us, and we weren’t. We 
thought we were going around behind his 
back with some of his people. And there- 
fore, I don’t think there was anything 
wrong to have accepted the proposal by 
people from Iran who wanted, apparently, 
to talk a better relationship with us in the 
government yet to come. And as I have 
often said, I didn’t think it was trading arms 
for hostages when the hostages—or the kid- 
nappers weren’t getting anything. We were 
doing business with these people in Iran. 

And as I say, there is more yet to come 
out now as to who was doing what and how 
much of it was being known. I do know 
that from the Tower commission report 
that at one point Bud McFarlane was de- 
manding—now, we know this afterward in 
their report—demanded that they get away 
from this just straight bargaining about hos- 
tages and arms trading and get back to the 
process of the better relationship. And 
when they refused to do that, he walked 
away and wouldn’t negotiate any further. 


Arms Reduction Negotiations 


Q. Yes, if we could go back to the arms 
control question and the concerns about the 
imbalance in Europe because of the Soviet 
Warsaw Pact conventional force advantage. 
At what point do we draw the line and say 
the conventional forces are too far out of 
balance, we cannot remove any more nu- 
clear weapons, we can’t afford to? Where 
do we say that? 

The President. Well, remember that, con- 
trary to what has been said too many times, 
this is not a denuclearization of Europe. 
And first of all, we’re in touch with our 


allies in NATO, and we want their feelings 
on this, too. But remember that even if the 
short-range and the long-range weapons— 
and a deal is made, there are still thousands 
of warheads left in nuclear weapons on our 
part—airborne tactical-type weapons and so 
forth. So, those are not a part of this negoti- 
ation at all. 

Q. You’re talking about strategic? 

The President. We're talking strategic 
and the short-range missiles. We're talking 
missiles. There are nuclear weapons. 

Q. We haven’t heard anything about stra- 
tegic in some time now. Has that gone by 
the wayside, you know, with the whole 
push to get a medium-range agreement? 

The President. Oh, we won't ever give up 
on that except that we always had those 
delinked, even in Reykjavik. And this, since 
the Soviet Union came back with their will- 
ingness to discuss what had been our origi- 
nal proposal back in 1981—in fact, it was at 
the National Press Club that I think I made 
the statement about seeking zero-zero in 
Europe. And to start with that, I’ve always 
believed that if we could begin by getting 
some actual reductions, then we can contin- 
ue—and what we call our START propos- 
al—this is the one that we’d had an agree- 
ment on that in Reykjavik on the starting of 
reduction of those weapons until they tied 
the SDI to it. I think that broke things up. 


Federal Reserve Board Chairman 


Q. Mr. President, all the economic report- 
ers out there are concerned whether you 
are going to reappoint Paul Volcker.® 

Mr. Fitzwater.* That’s a trick question. 
[Laughter] 

The President. No decision has been 
made. 


Arms Reduction Negotiations 


Q. What do you make of glasnost? now? 
This is the evil empire and all of a sudden 


5 Paul A. Volcker, Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 

® Marlin Fitzwater, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Press Relations. 

7 Glasnost is the new policy of openness 


in the Soviet Union initiated 
Secretary Gorbachev. 


General 
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we're seeing glasnost. Has that turned 
things upside down at all for you? 

@. Does Gorbachev have iron teeth or 
doesn’t he? 

The President. No, but I think it is very 
obvious that he is faced with a tremendous 
economic problem, and a great deal of that 
problem has been aggravated, made worse, 
by their military buildup. And I don’t think 
you have to look for a change in philosophy 
of someone so much as—if it suits their 
practical ends to have some arms reduction 
and it suits our policies also, then let’s get 
together. 

Q. Sounds like glasnost at the White 
House. 

Q. So, you think people that live in glas- 
nost shouldn’t throw stones? [Laughter] 


Note: The interview began at 2:34 p.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. Partici- 
pants in the interview included Jerome R. 
Watson, Chicago Sun-Times; Owen UII- 
mann, Knight-Ridder Newspapers; James R. 
Gerstenzang, L.A. Times; Jeremiah O'Leary, 
Washington Times; Julie Johnson, Baltimore 
Sun; and Thomas J. Brazaitis, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


International Issues 





Responses to Questions Submitted by Asahi 
Shimbun of Japan. April 28, 1987 





Japan-U.S. Trade Relations 


Q. Are punitive measures the wave of the 
future in U.S.-Japan trade relations? Will 
harsh sanctions resolve the semiconductor 
dispute? How will you balance the interest 
of the consumer against the need for fair 
trade? 

The President. 1 decided to place high 
tariffs on $300 million of Japanese exports 
to the United States because of evidence 
that the semiconductor agreement was not 
being fully implemented. We are encour- 
aged by recent actions by the Japanese 
Government to improve the implementa- 
tion of the agreement. When the arrange- 
ment is working as intended, the sanctions 
will be lifted. We remain committed to the 
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semiconductor agreement and want to see 
it function as intended. That would best sat- 
isfy both the interests of the American con- 
sumer and the need for fair trade. 

My action is aimed at redressing a specif- 
ic trade problem that has proven to be par- 
ticularly difficult. The tariffs will affect less 
than one-half of 1 percent of Japan’s exports 
to the United States. The economic rela- 
tionship between our two countries is close 
and mutually beneficial, and the semicon- 
ductor issue should be kept in perspective. 
We will continue to seek to resolve prob- 
lems through cooperation, and our commit- 
ment to free trade and opposition to protec- 
tionism also remains unchanged. 

Q. Since last year, despite the yen-dollar 
currency realignment, the U.S. trade deficit 
has not decreased. Recently the dollar has 
plunged, and the latest U.S. figures indicate 
that the deficit has continued to climb. Are 
you satisfied with the current yen-dollar 
rate? How effective do you believe curren- 
cy devaluations will be in significantly re- 
ducing the trade deficit? 

The President. As Treasury Secretary 
Baker has said, all seven major industrial 
nations remain fully committed to strength- 
ening policy coordination, promoting 
growth, and cooperating to foster stability 
of exchange rates. We all believe a further 
decline of the dollar could be counterpro- 
ductive to our efforts. 

The best way for the United States to 
reduce its trade deficit is by exporting more 
to trading partners. Since the Tokyo 
summit last May, Japan and the United 
States have worked positively to coordinate 
economic policies among industrialized na- 
tions, and Japan has said it will prepare a 
comprehensive economic program to stimu- 
late domestic demand. Japan can make a 
major contribution to reducing external im- 
balances and sustaining world economic 
growth by adopting policies to promote 
stronger domestic demand in the short run 
and, over the longer run, by implementing 
fully the structural reforms identified in the 
Maekawa Report to ease Japanese depend- 
ence on exports as a source of growth. 

Q. The United States now intends to raise 
the rice issue at the new round of the 
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GATT.! The Japanese, however, consider 
rice a political sanctuary. Would you like to 
see an open market in Japan for foreign 
rice? 

The President. Yes. An open market 
would be in the interest of the Japanese 
consumer and the world trading communi- 
ty. I want the GATT negotiations on agri- 
culture to be comprehensive. We have said 
that we are willing to put everything on the 
table, but we expect other countries to do 
the same. We have an opportunity to re- 
solve problems in agricultural trade which 
have been an economic drain on many 
countries. In order to solve these problems, 
we must all cooperate, and we must all be 
willing to put our agricultural programs and 
policies on the negotiating table. 


International Trade Bill 


Q. Congress is preparing trade legislation 
that is considerably more protectionist than 
the administration bill. How will you recon- 
cile Congress to the administration position? 
Can the United States produce a trade 
measure that will uphold the principle of 
free trade? 

The President. As you know, I submitted 
a comprehensive trade and competitiveness 
bill that included important trade provi- 
sions to both Houses of Congress early in 
this session. Our proposal aims to enhance 
U.S. competitiveness, to uphold free and 
fair trade, and serve to keep U.S. and over- 
seas markets expanding, not closing. I do 
not want to make specific comments on any 
of the proposals that Congress is consider- 
ing, because the legislative process is not 
complete. The bills which are being consid- 
ered by the House and the Senate contain 
both provisions which I fully support and 
provisions which I continue to find objec- 
tionable. My administration will continue to 
work very closely with Congress to achieve 
the goals in trade legislation that will result 
in beneficial, GATT-consistent, expanding 
trade. 


Japan’s Military Role 
Q. Japanese defense expenditures are 


now expected to go beyond the symbolic 
ceiling of 1 percent of her GNP. Would you 


1 General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 


like to see a significantly more powerful 
Japanese military presence? What do you 
expect the next stage of Japan’s role and 
mission in the Pacific to be after the cur- 
rent 5-year defense buildup has been 
achieved in 1990? 

The President. I do not believe the deci- 
sion by the Japanese Government to aban- 
don the 1 percent of GNP ceiling repre- 
sents a fundamental change in Japanese de- 
fense policy. Rather, I understand that it 
was found that that artificial formula was no 
longer suitable for Japan’s defense needs. 
Those needs reflect well-defined roles and 
missions adopted by the Japanese which are 
defensive in nature and complementary to 
the roles and missions of U.S. forces in our 
mutual security relationship. As Japan’s ally, 
we welcome the more realistic approach to 
defense. I do not expect Japan’s military 
roles and missions to change significantly in 
the future, but we will continue to consult 
closely on the security environment of the 
region and the most effective cooperative 
defense measures in response to change. 


Japan-U.S. Trade Relations 


Q. The U.S.-Japanese relationship has 
become increasingly important, both eco- 
nomically and politically. On the economic 
side, the two countries are competing more 
and more each day for world influence and 
markets. In fact, a recent study at the Har- 
vard Business School concluded that the 
United States and Japan may be on a “colli- 
sion course for world economic leadership.” 
Are there confrontations ahead? How can 
they be avoided? 

The President. There need not be any 
collisions if the leaders at the helm chart 
their courses together, as Prime Minister 
Nakasone and I have done. The Prime Min- 
ister and I firmly agree that the United 
States and Japan can help preserve peace 
and achieve greater prosperity by working 
together. Within the family of industrialized 
democracies, Japan’s support has been es- 
sential to our success in building Western 
solidarity and expanding the global econo- 
my for the past 5 years. 

In the business world, we have seen both 
increased cooperation and greater competi- 
tion among U.S. and Japanese industries. 
We have made progress in fields ranging 
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from superconductor research to the globa- 
lization of financial markets. Creative and 
open minds as well as open laboratories and 
markets have made such progress possible, 
and we are confident that a balanced two- 
way exchange in research and training will 
accelerate the rate of progress for both 
countries. However, along with the benefits 
of openness, there are responsibilities of 
economic leadership which must also be 
shared. Our democracies must be compas- 
sionate, but they must also facilitate neces- 
sary economic adjustment. We only harm 
ourselves by closing markets. Cooperation 
and fair competition can assure economic 
progress and a better future. 


Pacific Regional Cooperation 

Q. You have talked of the “Pacific Era” 
and the importance of cooperation among 
Pacific rim nations. What initiative should 
Japan and the United States take to bring 
these nations closer together? What should 
China’s role be? 

The President. The strong economic 
growth that is expected through the next 
century will give the Pacific region increas- 
ing significance and influence. The United 
States and Japan, as the economically 
strongest industrial democracies, have a 
unique opportunity to influence the pace 
and scope of cooperation within the region 
without, of course, interfering with the in- 
dependence of its nations. 

In order to promote a prosperous Pacific 
community, the United States and Japan 
should use their economic strength and 
democratic traditions to help create a cli- 
mate of political stability, security, and eco- 
nomic growth. Certainly, these efforts 
might include opening domestic markets to 
the goods of developing Pacific nations. We 
will also encourage Japan to expand and 
deepen its role in the IBRD, IMF, GATT, 
OECD? and international development 
banks. 


China, the world’s most populous coun- 
try, has become an increasingly important 
economic actor in the Pacific region. The 


2 International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, International Monetary 
Fund, General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, and Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development. 
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United States and Japan should continue to 
encourage China’s modernization and a 
positive Chinese role in the region. 


Nuclear and Space Arms Negotiations 


Q. In negotiations with the Soviets, is it 
still feasible to ask the Soviets to simulta- 
neously accept deep cuts in strategic sys- 
tems and SDIP 

The President. SDI and reductions in nu- 
clear arsenals are not mutually exclusive 
goals. It is quite the contrary. It is SDI that 
brought the Soviets back to the negotiating 
table and persuaded them to negotiate 
deep reductions seriously for the first time. 
SDI is also our insurance policy against the 
possibility that an agreement is not fully 
implemented. We intend that SDI provide 
the stability necessary for further reductions 
as well. With significant reductions in U.S. 
and Soviet nuclear arsenals, we could rely 
more on defense than offense for deter- 
rence. We would also need fewer strategic 
defenses than would be required at today’s 
strategic offensive force levels. Accordingly, 
it makes sense to pursue SDI and an agree- 
ment on offensive force reductions concur- 
rently. We should also not lose sight of the 
fact that offensive reductions apply equally 
to both sides. We are not seeking to bargain 
away SDI; instead, we are negotiating for 
mutual 50-percent reductions in offensive 
strategic forces and for a jointly managed 
transition to a defense-oriented posture. 
Such an outcome would make sense for 
both sides. 

Q. Do you think the recent initiatives in 
INF will lead to an agreement? 

The President. As I said on April 15, we 
believe the exchanges that Secretary Shultz 
had in this area increase prospects for an 
interim agreement on intermediate nuclear 
forces. There remain, however, important 
outstanding issues to be resolved, particular- 
ly on SRINF® and verification. We are con- 
sulting intensively with our allies in Europe 
and Asia, including Japan, on these issues. 

Q. What stumbling blocks remain to a 
START treaty? 

The President. First of all, we must reach 
agreement on the relationship between a 


8 Shorter range intermediate-range nucle- 
ar force. 
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START agreement and the negotiations 
over defense and space weapons. We be- 
lieve an agreement on 50-percent reduc- 
tions on offensive weapons should be the 
highest priority. It need not be delayed 
while the United States and Soviet Union 
resolve the issues in the defense and space 
forum. Second, the Soviet side must address 
the important concerns the United States 
has regarding stability. The United States 
has proposed certain sublimits on the most 
dangerous and destabilizing ballistic mis- 
siles. Sublimits are an essential part of any 
future START agreement, in our view. Al- 
though the Soviets have, themselves, pro- 
posed similar sublimits from time to time, 
they have backed away from these earlier 
positions. This issue, as well as the subject of 
effective verification, needs to be adequate- 
ly addressed before an agreement can be 
reached. 


Soviet-U.S. Summit 


Q. What are the chances for a U.S.-Soviet 
summit in the United States this year? 

The President. When General Secretary 
Gorbachev and I met in Geneva in Novem- 
ber 1985, we agreed to intensify the dialog 
between our two countries at all levels. To 
stimulate this process of dialog, I invited the 
General Secretary to visit the United States. 
I can’t speak for the General Secretary as to 
whether, or when, he will accept; I can only 
say that my invitation remains open and the 
welcome mat is out. 


Korea 


Q. U.S. diplomats have been instructed to 
engage in a substantial dialog with diplo- 
mats of N. Korea (Democratic People’s Re- 
public of Korea) when opportunities arise. 
What has brought about this change? 

The President. The United States is com- 
mitted to the reduction of tension on the 
Korean Peninsula. We hope that we will 
begin a process of reciprocal steps that will 
ultimately lead to a reduction of those ten- 
sions. 

Q. How do you view the continuing con- 
stitutional crisis in the Republic of Korea? 

The President. We believe that Korea 
needs a more open, broad-based govern- 
ment. We have repeatedly urged both 


major political parties in the Republic of 
Korea to come forward to negotiate in a 
spirit of compromise. Koreans themselves 
must design a more democratic system. 


Q. What is the U.S. approach to stabiliz- 
ing the Korean Peninsula? 


The President. The United States encour- 
ages greater stability on the Korean Penin- 
sula by providing a firm security commit- 
ment, supporting democratic progress, and 
encouraging North-South dialog and under- 
standing. We look to those on the peninsula, 
however, to take the lead in ensuring 
peace, stability, and democratic progress 
there by increasing contacts, developing un- 
derstanding, and building confidence. 


Q. What do you expect the role of Japan 
to be in this effort? 


The President. No outside nations are 
more interested in reducing tension on the 
Korean Peninsula than Japan and the 
United States. We remain in close contact 
with the Japanese Government on this 
issue, working to promote political and eco- 
nomic policies toward the peninsula which 
will promote the cause of peace. 


Venice Economic Summit 


Q. In your seventh participation at the 
industrial nations summit in Italy, what area 
will be of primary interest? 


The President. There are a wide range of 
issues, many of which we discussed last year 
in Tokyo, that I and my colleagues will wish 
to examine. I believe that the focus will be 
on agriculture. At the Tokyo summit, we 
agreed that a cooperative effort is needed 
to redirect the agricultural policies of the 
summit countries. We must go beyond this 
at Venice, underscoring our firm commit- 
ment to comprehensive and expeditious ne- 
gotiations in the U: round* to 
achieve the reforms that would help all of 
us. The agricultural subsidy and trade prac- . 
tices of the various summit countries hurt 
farmers and consumers and deprive devel- 


* One of a series of General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade meetings, which was 
held in Bella Union, Uruguay, in September 
1986. 
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oping countries of opportunities to produce 
more agricultural products. 


Note: As printed above, the questions and 
answers follow the White House press re- 
lease, which was released by the Office of 
the Press Secretary on April 29. 


National Organ and Tissue Donor 
Awareness Week, 1987 





Proclamation 5643. April 29, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 

Spring is a season of promise and renew- 
al, and nothing could be more fitting during 
this time than to reflect on God’s abundant 
miracles of life and growth. 

Organ and tissue donorship presents an 
opportunity to share in these miracles. Med- 
ical technology has made it possible for 
thousands of Americans to benefit from 
organ and tissue transplantation. Sometimes 
this means restored vision or help for 
severe burns; sometimes, a heart, liver, or 
bone marrow transplant. But whatever the 
case, organ and tissue donorship shows the 
magnificent generosity of the American 
people. 

More and more Americans are aware of 
organ and tissue donorship, thanks to much 
education about this worthy cause. The 
American Council on Transplantation has 
promoted organ and tissue donorship dili- 
gently for the last 4 years. Others, such as 
the National Kidney Foundation, the Lions 
Club, the Children’s Transplant Association, 
and the Boy Scouts of America, have joined 
in the effort. 

The results are most encouraging. Mil- 
lions of Americans now carry organ and 
tissue donor cards. Many States give people 
the opportunity to sign donor cards when 
they complete their driver’s license forms. 
Our schools and our media have also 
become involved in this cause. 

But it is each American family and each 
citizen who makes organ and tissue donor- 
ship work. The generosity of organ and 
tissue donation is a very private matter be- 
tween individuals and God, the giver of life. 
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So, as all of us rejoice this springtime on the 
hope and promise of life, let us also think 
about signing organ and tissue donor cards. 
We keep that promise alive by helping 
others in need. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
89, has authorized and requested the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation observing the 
week of April 26 through May 2, 1987, as 
“National Organ and Tissue Donor Aware- 
ness Week”. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of April 26 
through May 2, 1987, as National Organ 
and Tissue Donor Awareness Week. I ask 
health care professionals, educators, the 
media, public and private service organiza- 
tions, and all Americans to join in support- 
ing this humanitarian cause. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-ninth day of April, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:03 p.m., April 30, 1987] 


Trade and International Economic 
Policy Bill 





Statement by the President on House 
Action. April 29, 1987 





While the House of Representatives failed 
to defeat the Gephardt amendment today, I 
am pleased by the size and strength of the 
vote against protectionism and mandatory 
retaliation called for by this amendment. 

The strong leadership from those commit- 
ted to free and fair trade sends a clear 
signal: that protectionism is not the way to 
resolve our trade imbalance. As this bill 
continues to move through Congress,‘ we 
will work with them to craft a bill that will 
not put us on a collision course with the 
world and ignite a series of trade wars. 
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Republican Senate/House Fundraising 
ner 





Remarks at the Annual Dinner. 
April 29, 1987 





Joe Canzeri, Vice President and Barbara 
Bush, Members of the House and Senate, 
Chairman Boone Pickens—what happened? 
There. [Laughter] 1 thought it was sabo- 
taged for a minute—Chairman Boone Pick- 
ens and honored guests and fellow Republi- 
cans, Nancy and I are pleased to be with 
you on this memorable and beautiful occa- 
sion—an expensive one, too. [Laughter] 

Well, we can be gratified that if it wasn’t 
for all of us, what we're paying tonight 
might well be the normal price for dinner. 
It’s a joy to see old friends and to recognize 
the hard work and generosity of so many. 

The other day, an aide burst into the 
Oval Office to tell me that intelligence re- 
ports indicated there would soon be an- 
other hostile takeover. I said, “Is it Daniel 
Ortega, his Eastern-bloc advisers, the heli- 
copter gunships, and all those Soviet 
tanks?” He said, “No, it’s even worse. It’s 
two Texans, a letter of credit, and Boone 
Pickens.” [Laughter] Well, then he gave me 
the good news. He’s on our side. [Laughter] 

I think we owe a special word of thanks 
to Boone Pickens for the terrific job he’s 
done in putting this event together. And I 
also want to thank each and every one of 
you for your tremendous generosity in sup- 
port of our party and what we’re doing for 
America. Believe me, we couldn’t have ac- 
complished so much without you. 

Also with us tonight are a number of can- 
didates seeking our party’s nomination for 
President. I’d ask them to stand, but I know 
you'd all be watching to see Howard 
Baker’s response. [Laughter] But seriously, 
we can be proud of those seeking our nomi- 
nation, and I’m certain that we all agree it 
would be an honor to have any one of them 
head up our ticket. And I’m going to do 
everything I can to help our nominee 
become the next President of the United 
States. 

Now, the other party had a flock of con- 
tenders, as well—so many that it gets a bit 
confusing at times. A few weeks ago, I read 
that Gephardt had announced his candida- 
cy. I remember putting down the paper 


when I read that, and I said, “Nancy, it 
sounds like that fellow Hartpence has 
changed his name again.” [Laughter] 

Also a word of congratulations to Senator 
Rudy Boschwitz, new chairman of the Na- 
tional Republican Senatorial Committee. 
And let’s make it clear, as others have said 
already, in 1988 we intend to win back con- 
trol of the United States Senate for the 
GOP. It’s not that we don’t like Senator 
Byrd’s fiddling, mind you. It’s just that we'd 
like him to do it with his violin. [Laughter] 

What doesn’t go to winning back the 
Senate from tonight’s revenues will be put 
to work by Guy Vander Jagt’s National Re- 
publican Congressional Committee. And to- 
gether, we’re going to make certain that 
the next President is a Republican and that 
he has a Congress that will work with him 
rather than against him. Do you know how 
long it’s been? The last time that a Republi- 
can President had a Republican Congress 
was in Dwight Eisenhower’s term, and for 
46 of the last 56 years, it hasn’t been that 
way. Well, Ill come to that later. 

One thing becoming clearer every day is 
that the number of Republicans in Congress 
makes an enormous difference. As of next 
year, the other party, as I’ve said, will have 
had a majority in both Houses of the Con- 
gress for 46 of the last 56 years and one 
House for an additional 6 years. And we 
have had a majority in both Houses for only 
four of those 56 years, and two of those 
were with a Democratic President and two, 
as I said, with President Eisenhower. Let’s 
make a commitment tonight to get the 
word out and get the vote out. 

Many in the other party don’t understand 
they’re vulnerable, but the American 
people do understand that. For 6 years, 
they’ve been telling themselves that their 
political slippage is a fluke of history. Well, 
sometimes I’m taken a bit aback to be given 
personal credit for throwing the predeter- 
mined course of history off track. Well, 
there’s going to be a rude awakening out 
there when our opponents realize that our 
success has more to do with substance than 
style. 

Winston Churchill was once asked, 
“Doesn’t it thrill you, Mr. Churchill, to 
know that every time you make a speech, 
the hall is packed to overflowing?” “It’s 
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quite flattering,’ Winston replied, “but 
whenever I feel this way, I always remem- 
ber that if instead of making a political 
speech I was being hanged, the crowd 
would be twice as big.” [Laughter] “Success 
in a democracy,” as Churchill pointed out, 
“has little to do with pleasing the crowd 
and a lot to do with the soundness of one’s 
ideas.” 

The unmistakable truth is that the other 
party still bends and twists to maintain the 
support of liberal activists whose values, 
goals, and interests are contrary to those of 
the American people. No matter how it’s 
decorated, theirs is still the party of more 
regulations, bigger spending, and higher 
taxes. The Republican Party, for the sake of 
the country, must continue to offer a vigor- 
ous and distinct alternative, a platform con- 
sistent with the traditions and desires of 
those whose votes we seek. 

Look at the evidence: It’s only been a few 
months since our opponents regained con- 
trol of both Houses of Congress, and already 
spending and tax schemes are bobbing to 
the surface like so much debris on the Poto- 
mac. [Laughter] One piece of pork floating 
our way is a housing bill to spend $131 
billion over the next 5 years. The Federal 
Government is already the Nation’s largest 
landlord, and the last thing we need now, 
for everyone’s sake, is to expand that role. 
The Federal Government just shouldn’t be 
building and maintaining housing units. If 
the goal is helping the needy, let’s give 
them direct financial assistance and let the 
private sector build and maintain the hous- 
ing. 

Now, this approach, of course, differs dra- 
matically from that of those who would 
expand government at any cost in order to 
try to solve every problem. One need only 
remember the cumulative effect of that 
way of governing. The last time the opposi- 
tion controlled both Houses of Congress and 
the Presidency, the average price of a new 
home went from $54,200 to $83,000; the 
interest rates shot through the roof. And by 
the time we got here, the average monthly 
payment for buying a new home had esca- 
lated from about $330 to $780—the biggest 
4-year jump in housing costs on record. 
Now, I ask you: Would you buy a used hous- 
ing policy from such people? [Laughter] 
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No matter how well-intentioned govern- 
ment controls and grandiose programs are, 
for the most part they are counterproduc- 
tive. The inefficiency and misallocation of 
resources inherent in this approach under- 
cut effective local and private sector pro- 
grams. You know, if central planning 
worked, we’d be getting our grain from the 
Soviet Union and not the other way around. 

We hear reports from that country, for 
example—I collect stories about that coun- 
try—of a 10-year wait, seriously, to purchase 
an automobile, and the customer has to pay 
in advance. And there’s this story about a 
worker who saves and saves, fills out all the 
paperwork, stands in all the lines, obtains all 
the necessary approvals. And finally, at the 
last window, the last stamp is affixed to the 
documents. He lays his cash down, and the 
bureaucrat counts out the money and tells 
him vo come back in 10 years for his car. 
The little man turns and stops, and he 
says—looks back and said, “Well, morning 
or afternoon?” [Laughter] “Well,” the 
fellow says, “it’s 10 years from now. What’s 
the difference—does it make?” He says, 
“Well, the plumber’s coming in the morn- 
ing.” [Laughter] 

By the end of the last decade, our econo- 
my was exhibiting some of the same mala- 
dies associated with other lands and other 
systems—shortages, long lines, stagnation, 
and pessimism. Turning that situation 
around, setting things right, was a team 
effort. It would never have happened with- 
out a band of stalwart Republicans in the 
House, headed up by Bob Michel, and also 
Republicans in the Senate, under Bob 
Dole’s leadership. 

Proud of our accomplishments, we Re- 
publicans have made the mistake in believ- 
ing the public will naturally reward us at 
the polls. Well, unfortunately, as we learned 
last fall, the fastest drying liquid known to 
man are tears of gratitude. [Laughter] The 
American people will cast their ballots 
based not on what we did yesterday, but on 
what we will do tomorrow. 

Furthermore, we cannot win or keep the 
allegiance of the electorate simply by op- 
posing spending or offering protection 
against the ill-conceived ideas of our oppo- 
nents. Political trends, especially among 
young people, will continue in our direction 
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only if the Republican Party aggressively 
asserts a positive agenda for the future—a 
vision of a vigorous, competitive, and free 
America. In contrast to the program of 
more government advocated by our oppo- 
nents, we must champion a program of 
growth and opportunity, of lower taxes and 
higher take-home pay, of freedom at home 
and abroad. Let our opponents continue to 
focus on redistribution and dividing the 
pieces of a shrinking pie. We'll turn our 
citizens loose to bake a bigger pie. 

By sticking to our principles, we’ve cre- 
ated an environment that encourages enter- 
prise, investment, and innovation. As a 
result, we’ve had 53 months of sustained 
growth, inflation has gone from double 
digits to the lowest rate in 25 years, and 
over 13 million jobs have been created—the 
American miracle, as our allies have called 
it. In the last 2 years, over half a million 
new businesses have been started. Yes, 
some fail, but they’re free to try again. Our 
economy has been in a constant state of 
self-improvement from top to bottom. 
America is now well on its way into a new 
era of technology and enterprise. 

What this has meant to our citizens—one 
myth being spread is that old high-paying 
jobs are being replaced by lower paying 
new jobs. Well, this big lie should be laid to 
rest. Yes, many entry-level, lower paying 
jobs are being created, but 60 percent of 
those 13 million new jobs are in higher 
paying occupations—management, techni- 
cal skills, professionalism. This is one reason 
real take-home pay for the average Ameri- 
can is up, poverty has declined 2 years in a 
row, the average lifespan continues to 
expand, and our standard of living is on the 
upswing. None of this, however, can be 
taken for granted. If Congress is permitted 
to slip back into old habits, it could well 
undermine prosperity, undo our reforms, 
and pull us back into the pit we left behind. 

First and foremost, we challenge the new 
congressional leadership to live up to the 
spending limitations of Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings. If they do not, we'll take our case 
to the people. The situation already cries 
out for institutional reform. The primary 
item on our list is giving the President of 
the United States the same power now in 
the hands of 43 Governors, something that 
will help him eliminate the worst abuses of 


politically motivated spending. I’m talking 
about a line-item veto. 

And something else America clearly 
needs is a constitutional amendment requir- 
ing a balanced Federal budget. I'd prefer 
relying on Congress, but if they fail to act— 
as I wrote to the minority leader of the 
Montana State Senate—we can still tun to 
a constitutional convention to get the job 
done. 

Wasteful spending, especially in this time 
of high deficits, is a dagger pointed at the 
heart of everything we’ve accomplished. 
Let the big spenders note that if 
their profligate ways they threaten to de- 
stroy the hard-fought tax reform achieved 
last year, they'll face not only a veto but an 
outraged electorate. I predict that if Con- 
gress spends itself silly, then tries to pay the 
bill by undoing last year’s tax reform, a sort 
of Proposition 13-like rage will sweep across 
this land. 

Of course, some of the most hard-fought 
battles that we’ve had in these last 6 years 
dealt with issues of national security. We 
were told time and again that if we didn’t 
give into this or that Soviet demand, any 
hope for arms control would be lost. There 
was tremendous pressure, for example, to 
accept a freeze that would have left the 
Soviet Union in a position to dominate 
Europe with nuclear-armed intermediate- 
range missiles. Well, we held firm, and 
today we could be on our way to an historic 
first—an actual reduction in the number of 
nuclear weapons threatening mankind. The 
details must be worked out, hitches may 
arise, but undeniably, progress has been 
made. 

But let me reaffirm one thing tonight: 
We are proud of the technological genius of 
our people, and we do not intend to stand 
still simply because our adversary can’t 
keep up. We will not bargain away our 
right to develop a system that can offer 
protection against ballistic missiles. The 
Strategic Defense Initiative is not on the 
bargaining table. 

Preserving the peace is one of America’s 
primary goals in world affairs. However, 
equally important to us is our commitment 
to championing the cause of freedom. Free- 
dom and peace are inseparably linked, and 
in no place is that more clear than in Cen- 
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tral America. If we permit the cause of 
freedom to be snuffed out in Nicaragua, if 
we cower and refuse to support those who 
fight for democracy, our country will pay 
dearly for our lack of courage. 

I received a letter signed by several of 
the field commanders of the democratic re- 
sistance a few months ago, just before they 
began their long trek back into Nicaragua. 
They went knowing they faced an enemy 
supported by Eastern-bloc and Cuban mili- 
tary advisers, an enemy armed with power- 
ful Soviet weapons. In their letter these 
field commanders indicated they under- 
stood the political difficulties I was going 
through ard appreciated the faith that I 
had in them. And they pledged, as individ- 
uals who were putting their lives on the 
line, fighting against tremendous odds, that 
they would not let me down. What they 
meant is, they would not let us down. 

That same kind of spirit is found among 
the people in Afghanistan, in Angola, in 
Poland, and among all those who resist dic- 
tatorships. 

There is a power in the flame of liberty. 
It can melt the chains of despotism and 
change the world. It built our country into 
a mighty engine of progress and opportuni- 
ty and made us a beacon of hope to all 
those who would be free. Today we must 
stand strong, because we are the keepers of 
that flame. And again, I appreciate your 
hard work and generosity. You are doing 
your part. 

You know, I can’t close without saying 
something I said to an audience in Los An- 
geles just a short time ago. I received a 
letter recently, and a man told me some- 
thing—I had never heard it put in these 
words. He said, “You know, you can go to 
live in Greece, but you cannot become a 
Greek. You can go to live in Japan, but you 
cannot become a Japanese. You can move 
to Turkey, live there, but you can’t 
become a Turk.” And he went on through 
several more countries where this was true. 
“But” he said, “anyone, from any corner of 
the world, can come to America and 
become an American.” 

Thank you all, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:30 p.m. in 


Hall A of the Washington Convention 
Center. The dinner was sponsored by the 
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National Republican Senatorial Committee 
and the National Republican Congressional 
Committee. 

As printed above, the remarks follow the 
text of the White House press release. 


Visit of Prime Minister Yasuhiro 
Nakasone of Japan 





Remarks at the Arrival Ceremony. 
April 30, 1987 





The President. It’s a pleasure today to 
welcome again Prime Minister Nakasone, 
Mrs. Nakasone, trusted friends, and he is 
the elected leader of a valued ally, which is 
also one of the world’s great democracies. 

The good will and cooperation between 
Japan and the United States has been a tre- 
mendous boon to both our peoples. Such 
relationships as our countries enjoy and 
benefit from are an historical rarity. Great 
care has been taken over four decades by 
political leaders on both sides of the Pacific 
to mold and create this gem of friendship 
which is of such immense value. 

This hasn’t been easy; it has taken effort 
on both sides. Ours, after all, is a dynamic 
and changing friendship, filled with all the 
energy and spirit which one would expect 
between two robust peoples. Today our 
governments must meet the great responsi- 
bility of overseeing a continued, positive 
evolution between the United States and 
Japan. I have confidence in your judgment, 
and by working together, any problem we 
face can be solved. 

Even the closest of friends have differ- 
ences. Ours is the challenge of keeping 
trade and commerce, the lifeblood of pros- 
perity, flowing equitably between our peo- 
ples. To do that, we must address the cur- 
rent unsustainable trade balance. It has 
spawned calls for protectionism that would 
undo the shining economic accomplish- 
ments we’ve achieved together. If history 
tells us anything, it is that great advances in 
the human condition occur during times of 
increasing trade. Conversely, it is also clear 
that interruptions in international com- 
merce result in stagnation and decline. 
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We recognize the domestic political pres- 
sures that play a part in the decision- 
making processes of our respective coun- 
tries, but we also know that it is the long- 
term well-being of our societies that must 
govern. Today the trading system is in need 
of adjustment, yet the answer is not in re- 
strictions, but in increased opportunities. So 
together, let us seek positive solutions. 

As we've learned, progress will not 
happen on its own; tangible actions must be 
taken by us both. Mr. Prime Minister, I 
have heard outlines of new measures that 
you are considering, and I’m most encour- 
aged by what appears to be a commitment 
to policies of domestic growth and the ex- 
pansion of consumer demand in Japan— 
something we strongly believe will have a 
positive effect on the trade balance. I look 
forward to exploring these new approaches 
with you in our meetings today. 

Americans firmly believe that the free 
flow of goods and services, accentuated 
with head-on and above-board competition, 
benefits everyone. We would like to see 
Japan, for example, open its markets more 
fully to trade and commerce. Many of our 
companies in manufacturing, agriculture, 
construction, and the financial and high 
technology industries want to fully partici- 
pate in the Japanese market. This, too, 
would also provide the benefits of lower 
prices in Japan. 


Mr. Prime Minister, there’s an unseen 
bridge that spans the vast Pacific, a bridge 
built by the hard work, commercial genius, 
and productive powers of our two peoples. 
We must strive to see that it is maintained 
in good order and is traveled with equal 
intensity in both directions, carrying the 
goods and services that improve lives and 
increase happiness. 


The bridge to which I refer rests on the 
firm bedrock of democracy. Today free gov- 
ernment and free economics complement 
one another and are the basis of our Pacific 
partnership. Today Japan and the United 
States, with two of the world’s most power- 
ful economies, share heavy global responsi- 
bilities. Your country’s skillful leadership at 
last year’s Tokyo summit demonstrated the 
role Japan now plays. As we prepare for the 
upcoming summit in Venice, our two gov- 
ernments will continue working closely to- 


gether, fully appreciating that our coopera- 
tion has much to do with prosperity en- 
joyed throughout the world. The summit is 
an opportunity to look to the future, to 
ensure the peace and prosperity of the last 
40 years is maintained and strengthened as 
we approach the new century. 


Similarly, our mutual dedication to the 
cause of peace and security has had vast 
implications, especially on the Pacific rim, 
where the upward thrust of human progress 
is so apparent. We’re well into the third 
decade of the 1960 U.S.-Japan mutual secu- 
rity treaty, and we look forward, Mr. Prime 
Minister, to continuing and expanding upon 
our security cooperation. 


I am pleased to have this opportunity to 
speak directly with Prime Minister Naka- 
sone on the bilateral and international 
issues. It was a hundred and twenty years 
ago since Commodore Perry first arrived on 
the shores of Japan. Commodore Perry sent 
a message, explaining his purpose to be “a 
mutual interchange of those acts of kind- 
ness and good will which will serve to 
cement the friendship happily commenced 
and to endure, I trust, for many years.” 


Mr. Prime Minister, in coming to our 
shores, we welcome you in that spirit. Let 
us, too, cement the friendship happily com- 
menced so that it will endure for many 
years. 


Prime Minister Nakasone, Mrs. Nakasone, 
we most sincerely welcome you. 


The Prime Minister. Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen, thank you very much for 
your warm words of welcome. It gives me 
great pleasure to make an official visit to 
the United States at your invitation and to 
have this opportunity, together with my 
family, to meet again with you and Mrs. 
Reagan. 


Since I assumed the Office of the Prime 
Minister of Japan, I have consistently made 
my utmost efforts to strengthen further the 
friendly and cooperative relations between 
our two countries. Today the relations are 
basically strong and sound. In addition to 
our bilateral cooperation in many areas, the 
two countries are working closely together 
to solve the political and economic prob- 
lems facing the world. 
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Mr. President, the United States is con- 
tinuing a genuine effort to build upon the 
potential agreements reached in Reykjavik 
on arms control, to lay a solid foundation 
for world peace. For the success of such 
efforts, it is now more important than ever 
to strengthen solidarity among the Western 
nations. 


Looking towards the upcoming summit 
meeting in Venice, I strongly hope that my 
visit will prove to be constructive from this 
global perspective, as well. If our two coun- 
tries are to fully discharge our global re- 
sponsibilities, it is essential that our bilateral 
relations develop on an unshakable founda- 
tion. 

I am deeply concerned that serious fric- 
tions on the trade and economic issues are 
on the rise between our two countries. We 
should not allow such a situation to under- 
mine the friendship and mutual trust be- 
tween our two countries. Throughout my 
visit, I intend to state clearly the policy 
measures Japan has taken so far and will 
take in the future for overcoming these 
problems. At the same time, I will listen 
carefully to the views of the administration, 
the Congress, and the people of the United 
States. 


I have journeyed across the Pacific Ocean 
knowing that at times one must sail on high 
waves. But I hope that my visit, with every- 
one’s assistance, will offer maximum benefi- 
cial results for our two countries. 


Mr. President, in your Inaugural Address 
in 1981, you said, “We have every right to 
dream historic dreams.” With energetic 
leadership, the American people have built 
this great nation constantly moving forward 
and aspiring to seek out new frontiers. This 
pursuit of heroic dreams forms the driving 
spirit of your nation. We, the Japanese 
people, have built our present nation desir- 
ing to occupy an honored place in the inter- 
national society and determined to contrib- 
ute to world peace and prosperity. I am 
determined to exert all my efforts, too, so 
that our two peoples can dream heroic 
dreams together, looking towards a bright 
future for all mankind. 


Thank you. 
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Note: The President spoke at 10:09 a.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House, where 
Prime Minister Nakasone was accorded a 
formal welcome with full military honors. 


Following the ceremony, the President 
and the Prime Minister met in the Oval 


Office. 


Visit of Prime Minister Yasuhiro 
Nakasone of Japan 





President’s Toast at the State Dinner. 
April 30, 1987 





Mr. Prime Minister and Mrs. Nakasone, 
we are again honored to have you visit our 
home. One of the joys this high office has 
afforded Nancy and me has been the oppor- 
tunity to develop a personal relationship 
with you. We cherish your visits here and 
our travels to Japan. We remember sharing 
many moments, sitting with you in a tran- 
quil setting, sharing personal thoughts and 
feelings. 


We also remember attending an astound- 
ing archery exhibition as your guests. Men 
on horseback, in full traditional arnaor, with 
bow and arrow, hit their target with preci- 
sion at full gallop. Now, I’m keenly aware of 
how difficult it is to control a horse in such 
a show. I was doing a picture once called 
“Santa Fe Trail.” [Laughter] I was playing 
General Custer when he was a lieutenant 
[laughter] and the scene called for me to 
ride up until the horse’s head was practical- 
ly over the mouth of a cannon, and then I 
was to shout an order and so forth and 
carry on from there. But at the same time, 
the director had ordered them to shoot the 
cannon. [Laughter] When I got the horse 
stopped, we were about a quarter of a mile 
away and had knocked down 16 reflectors 
that were supposed to be shooting sunlight 
onto the scene, and we could not get the 
horse back closer than 200 yards to the 
cannon. [Laughter] 
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But our pride in horsemanship is only one 
example of the many cultural similarities 
between our peoples. [Laughter] Certainly, 
in each comparison, there are differences, 
yet one cannot help but be struck by the 
likeness of our two peoples. They’re 
achievers; they’re goal-oriented builders, te- 
nacious people. 


One individual who personified these 
traits was a remarkable citizen of your 
country who climbed the highest peaks on 
six continents. He floated down the 
Amazon River on a balsa raft. And he was 
the first person to do a solo journey to the 
North Pole. His name was Naomi Uemura, 
who said after one amazing feat, “For me, 
an end is just the beginning.” Well, never 
afraid to try, he said, “I always want to 
know the limits of human endurance or the 
limits of my own potential.” On February 
12, 1984, his 43d birthday, he became the 
only climber to make a solo climb of Mount 
McKinley’s 20,320-foot peak in midwinter, 
and only days later, Naomi Uemura lost his 
life. 


I cannot help but think that the message 
of this unique individual is something that 
touches the soul of both our peoples and 
should guide us in our dealings. Let us not 
be afraid to take our relationship to its 
utmost potential. Let us realize that every 
goal we reach is just a beginning of the next 
challenge. 


Prime Minister Nakasone and I had forth- 
right and productive discussions today. We, 
in a way, are also explorers, traversing un- 
chartered paths and pushing on to achieve 
new goals and reaching for new heights. 
And unlike Mr. Uemura, we do not travel 
alone. The American and Japanese people 
will climb this mountain together and will 
not only survive but triumph. 


And so, I ask you now to all join me in a 
toast. To Prime Minister and Mrs. Naka- 
sone, and to the people of Japan, all our 
friends. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:58 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 


National Child Abuse Prevention 
Month, 1987 





Proclamation 5644. April 30, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Child abuse is a tragedy that can and 
must be prevented. Yearly estimates of the 
number of children who are suspected vic- 
tims of child abuse or neglect run into the 
millions. Each year, maltreatment kills sev- 
eral thousand children and inflicts long- 
term physical, mental, and emotional harm 
on many others. Much remains to be done 
if we are to guarantee all American young- 
sters the safe and happy upbringing due 
every child granted to us. 

Fortunately, we have come to understand 
better the duty of every American to pro- 
tect our children, and our knowledge about 
the prevention and treatment of child 
abuse continues to grow. We better realize 
the duty of individuals—neighbors, friends, 
clergy, teachers, parents, relatives, doctors, 
nurses, volunteers, and so on—State and 
local authorities and community child pro- 
tection agencies to safeguard children and 
to provide support, information, and guid- 
ance to families in which maltreatment of 
children may happen. 

All Americans should cherish the children 
of our land and revere the precious gift of 
every life. We must guard our children and 
join with citizens in our communities who 
are working to eliminate child abuse. We 
should also cultivate a safe and nurturing 
social environment for our children that 
promotes strong and loving families and 
embodies the morality, compassion, and tra- 
ditional values that have ever protected so- 
ciety and its most vulnerable members. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
58, has designated the month of April 1987 
as “National Child Abuse Prevention 
Month” and authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation in observ- 
ance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of April 1987 as 
National Child Abuse Prevention Month. As 
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we observe this time, let us all consider our 
responsibility for the wholesome and secure 
development of our children. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirtieth day of April, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:50 a.m. May 1, 1987} 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on May 1. 


Visit of Prime Minister Yasuhiro 
Nakasone of Japan 





Remarks at the Departure Ceremony. 
May 1, 1987 





The President. 1 have been pleased to 
welcome Prime Minister Nakasone to Wash- 
ington. He is a friend, a wise colleague, and 
the leader of America’s most important 
partner and ally in the Pacific. Prime Minis- 
ter Nakasone and I have worked together 
now for more than 4 years, and I’ve greatly 
valued his advice and cooperation. 

Our talks covered a wide range of issues. 
We reaffirmed our shared commitment to 
peace and democracy throughout East Asia 
and the Pacific. And Prime Minister Naka- 
sone was briefed on the current status of 
arms talks with the Soviet Union, and we 
agreed on the vital importance of Western 
solidarity in this endeavor. 

He and I also discussed in detail the up- 
coming Venice summit. We agreed that 
agriculture will be an important topic. 
along with macroeconomic matters and 
debt. Many governments, including our 
own, have constructed impediments to agri- 
cultural trade and have market-distorting 
subsidies in place. We’ve agreed these 
costly and harmful policies should be re- 
moved. I emphasized this to Prime Minister 
Nakasone and told him that early improve- 
ments in access for U.S. agricultural prod- 
ucts to Japan’s markets are vital, economi- 
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cally and politically. The Prime Minister 
and I affirmed that all of the policies of our 
respective nations affecting trade and agri- 
culture are subject for discussion in the new 
round of trade negotiations along with the 
agricultural policies of other countries. 

Trade between our two countries was, as 
expected, an area of heavy discussion. Both 
Japan and the United States recognize that the 
current trade imbalance is politically unsus- 
tainable and required urgent attention. The 
Prime Minister described to me measures 
his government intends to take, and I am 
supportive of those positive actions and op- 
timistic that we will soon see the situation 
begin to improve. In this regard, we reaf- 
firmed our commitment to cooperate close- 
ly on economic policy as described in our 
joint statement. 

Of course, the United States, too, must do 
its part, and I made clear that we are com- 
mitted to cutting the budget deficit and are 
strengthening the competitiveness of U‘S. 
industry. Consistent with the approach 
Prime Minister Nakasone and I have agreed 
to, protectionism will be strenuously op- 
posed on both sides of the Pacific. 

The Prime Minister and I also discussed 
our two countries’ shared commitment to 
assist the world’s debtor nations. I welcome 
the Japanese Government’s plans to make 
available to developing countries on an 
untied basis more than $20 billion in new 
funds over the next 3 years. 

On the semiconductor issue, we have 
agreed to review the data in mid-May. It’s 
my hope that, with the Venice summit 
coming up, our ongoing review of the semi- 
conductor agreement will demonstrate a 
persuasive pattern of compliance, thereby 
allowing removal of the sanctions as soon as 
possible. 

America’s relationship with Japan is 
both close and broadly based. We share a 
host of common interests in the world. 
Prime Minister Nakasone and I agreed that 
the leaders of our two great countries 
should hold regular annual meetings. The 
widespread economic and social contacts 
between our peoples will, of course, con- 
tinue, and we will remain each other’s close 
friends and trading partners. Of that there 
is no doubt. 
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I look forward to seeing Prime Minister 
Nakasone again in a few weeks in Venice 
and now wish him and his wife Godspeed 
on their journey home. 

The Prime Minister. 1 would like to 
thank you, Mr. President, for your warm 
hospitality, and I’m very pleased that we 
have had 2 days of very fruitful meetings. 

The President and I placed most of our 
emphasis on the future of the world econo- 
my, recognizing that our respective huge 
current account imbalances could bring 
about serious consequences for the health of 
the world economy. It is necessary to recti- 
fy this situation fundamentally and as soon 
as possible. We affirmed our shared political 
determination that our two countries will 
take vigorous and consistent policy meas- 
ures. In this connection, we are determined 
to cooperate closely on microeconomic 
policy and exchange rates, as described in 
our joint statement. 

I emphasized to the President that be- 
tween our two countries problems should 
be solved by cooperation and joint endeav- 
ors and that the measures of the United 
States concerning semiconductors should be 
withdrawn promptly. 

The President and I noted with satisfac- 
tion the progress seen on other specific 
issues. The two governments will continue 
to work to resolve remaining issues. I ex- 
plained to the President that our govern- 
ment is taking the lead in the effort to 
expand the import through extraordinary 
and special budget measures of substantial 
magnitude. I also told him that our govern- 
ment intends to complete our 7-year target 
for doubling our ODA 2 years in advance; 
to recycle more than $20 billion, new funds, 
in totally untied form over 3 years, mainly 
to the developing countries suffering from 
debt problems, totaling more than $30 bil- 
lion if added from the previous pledge; and 
to extend positive assistance to sub-Saharan 
and the other less developing countries. 
The President expressed his high apprecia- 
tion for our decision. 


The President and I agreed to actively 
promote the GATT Uruguay round. We 
noted that all of our nations’ policies affect- 
ing trade in agriculture are a subject for 
discussion in the Uruguay round, along with 
the agriculture policies of other nations. 
The President explained that he’s endeavor- 


ing to reduce the budget deficit and to pro- 
mote measures to improve competitiveness. 
I stated my strong wish for the success of 
these policy measures. Moreover, I was en- 
couraged by the President’s statement of 
his determination to stand firm against pro- 
tectionism. 

We noted with satisfaction that the secu- 
rity relations between our two countries are 
excellent and agreed that Japan and the 
U.S. will continue our efforts for further 
strengthening the credibility of the Japan- 
U.S. security arrangements. I reiterated my 
firm belief that the global and total elimina- 
tion of long-range INF is the best solution 
for the security of the West and that this 
remain the ultimate goal. 

Should an interim agreement be arrived 
at, the President concurred with my state- 
ment: Japan, in close communication with 
the United States, will expand its effort for 
the political and economic stability of the 
regions of the Middle East, Africa, the 
South Pacific, and Latin America as well as 
Asia. In particular, we reaffirmed our fur- 
ther support for the Philippines. 

We also agreed, given the present severe 
international economic situation, on the 
need for stronger political leadership in 
promoting policy coordination among the 
nations at the upcoming Venice summit. 

We should also further consolidate the 
solidarity of the West in political field in 
light of the present state of East-West rela- 
tions and of arms control negotiations. 
Taking into account the results of our meet- 
ings, including our mutual agreement to 
hold regular, annual Japan-U.S. summit 
meetings, I renew my determination to do 
my utmost to further consolidate U.S.-Japan 
relations for the peace and prosperity of the 
world. 

Thank you. 

Reporter. Mr. President, do you think you 
can lift the sanctions before the summit, sir? 

The President. It’s going to depend. As 
we said, this is what we’re working on. But 
we're behind schedule now—and his sched- 
ule for the remainder of the day—so we're 
going to have to depart. 

Q. Mr. President, the prime rate went up 
this morning a half point. Does that disturb 
you that U.S. interest rates are going up? 
The prime went up this morning. 

The President. Well, I wish it hadn't. 
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Q. Can do you do anything about it? 
The President. We'll have to see. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:42 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


Visit of Prime Minister Yasuhiro 
Nakasone of Japan 





Joint Statement. May 1, 1987 





President Reagan and Prime Minister Na- 
kasone reaffirmed their commitment made 
at the 1986 Tokyo Summit to strengthen 
international economic policy coordination. 
They welcomed the progress that has been 
made toward this end, including the com- 
mitments and actions embodied in the 
Louvre Accord, and in the recent statement 
of the G-7! in Washington. They agreed 
that reducing the large trade imbalances of 
the U.S. and Japan—which they view as po- 
litically unsustainable—is a key objective of 
their policy efforts. 


In this regard, the President emphasized 
his determination to reduce the U.S. budget 
deficit. He also pledged to pursue vigorous- 
ly policies designed to improve the com- 
petitiveness of American industry, and to 
resist firmly protectionist pressures. Prime 
Minister Nakasone outlined his plan to take 
vigorous action to stimulate domestic 
growth in Japan. This action includes the 
step just taken by the Bank of Japan to 
begin operations to lower short-term inter- 
est rates. The Ministry of Finance supports 
this action. Other short and medium-term 
policy actions to stimulate growth will in- 
clude: support for the governing Liberal 
Democratic Party’s proposals for near-term 
enactment of a comprehensive economic 
package, including unprecedented front- 
loading of public works expenditures and 
fiscal stimulus measures amounting to more 
than 5 trillion yen; further measures to lib- 


1 G-7, or the Group of Seven, is a refer- 
ence to the seven countries that participate 
in the annual economic summits. 
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eralize Japanese financial markets; and re- 
doubled efforts to implement the recom- 
mendations for structural reform in the 
Maekawa Report. 


The President and Prime Minister agreed 
that outstanding trade issues between the 
two countries need to be resolved expedi- 
tiously. In this connection, they referred to 
the specific discussion of trade policy mat- 
ters in their respective departure state- 
ments. 


The President and Prime Minister agreed 
that a further decline of the dollar could be 
counterproductive to their mutual efforts 
for stronger growth in their economies and 
for reduced imbalances. In that connection, 
they reaffirmed the commitment of their 
governments to continue to cooperate 
closely to foster stability of exchange rates. 


Communications Satellite Corporation 





Nomination of Michael A. McManus, Jr., To 
Be a Member of the Board of Directors. 
May 1, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Michael A. McManus, Jr., 
to be a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Communications Satellite Corpora- 
tion until the date of the annual meeting of 
the Corporation in 1990. This is a reap- 
pointment. 


Mr. McManus is currently the vice presi- 
dent for strategic planning/consumer prod- 
ucts, for Pfizer, Inc., in New York City. Pre- 
viously, he was the executive vice president 
of the Revlon Group, 1985-1986, and 
served in the White House as an Assistant 
to the President, 1982-1985. 


Mr. McManus graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame (B.A., 1964) and 
Georgetown University (J.D., 1967). He 
served in the United States Army from 
1968 to 1970. Mr. McManus was born May 
11, 1943, in Boston, MA. He is married and 
resides in New York, NY. 
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Federal Labor Relations Authority 





Nomination of Jerry Lee Calhoun To Be a 
Member, Designation as Chairman. 
May 1, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Jerry Lee Calhoun to be a 
member of the Federal Labor Relations Au- 
thority for a term of 5 years expiring July 
29, 1992. This is a reappointment. Upon 
confirmation, he will be designated Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Calhoun is currently the Chairman of 
the Federal Labor Relations Authority. Pre- 
viously, he was Acting Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Force Management and Per- 
sonnel, August 1985-December 1985; 
Deputy Assistant Secretary, Civilian Person- 
nel Policy and Requirements, 1981-1983; 
and manager of industrial-labor relations, the 
Boeing Commercial Airplane Co., 1978- 
1981. 

Mr. Calhoun graduated from Seattle Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1967) and the University of 
Washington (M.A., 1975). He was born Sep- 
tember 9, 1943, in Ludlow, MS. Mr. Cal- 
houn has two children and resides in Wash- 
ington, DC. 


National Advisory Council on 
Educational Research and 
Improvement 





Nomination of Noreen C. Thomas To Be a 
Member. May 1, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Noreen C. Thomas to be a 
member of the National Advisory Council 
on Educational Research and Improvement 
for a term expiring September 30, 1988. 
She would succeed Wallie Cooper Simpson. 

Since 1979 Mrs. Thomas has been a first 
and second grade teacher at the Evergreen 
Elementary School in Mountlake Terrace, 
WA. Prior to this she was a teacher at the 
Cedar Way Elementary School and taught 
for a total of 29 years in the Edmonds 
School District. 

Mrs. Thomas graduated from Washington 
State University (B.A., 1957). She was born 


August 13, 1935, in Port Angeles, WA. Mrs. 
Thomas is married, has one child, and re- 
sides in Edmonds, WA. 


National Council on the Handicapped 





Nomination of Joni Tada To Be a Member. 
May 1, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Joni Tada to be a member 
of the National Council on the Handi- 
capped for a term expiring September 17, 
1988. She would succeed Joseph Dusen- 
bury. 

Mrs. Tada founded the Christian Fund for 
the Disabled in Agoura, CA. She has writ- 
ten two books and is known for her art- 
work, movies, books, radio programs, semi- 
nars, and public meetings. 

Mrs. Tada was born October 15, 1949, in 
Baltimore, MD. She is married and resides 
in Woodland Hills, CA. 


American Legislative Exchange Council 





Remarks at a White House Briefing. 
May 1, 1987 





Well, thank you very much. Let me say a 
special thanks to your executive director, 
Connie Heckman, and to your chairman, 
Representative Roy Cagle. 

This is the seventh time that I’ve met 
with you since coming to Washington in 
1981. It’s always a pleasure meeting with 
ALEC members. ALEC members and I’ve 
been soldiers fighting a common battle 
for—well, ever since my days as Governor 
of California. 

I should confess one little secret of mine. 
Ever since coming to Washington, I’ve had 
mixed feelings about these annual ALEC 
get-togethers. Each year I look out at all of 
you outstanding legislators, and I can’t help 
thinking: Why can’t Congress look like this? 
[Laughter] 

But even so, you ALEC members have 
been allies these last 6 years. You helped us 
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as we fought to bring down tax rates twice, 
to cut needless regulations, and to get con- 
trol of government spending. 

When others were saying that our tax 
cuts meant more inflation and less growth, 
you helped us counter with the truth: that 
the American people know better than the 
Federal Government how to spend their 
own money. When the big spenders were 
saying that government costs couldn’t be 
controlled, all across the Nation, you 
showed that they could, by controlling State 
government costs. By your example and 
voice, you've helped change America’s 
course and start the great American jour- 
ney of hope, climbing once again up the 
mountains and to the stars. 

Yet in the last 6 years, inflation and inter- 
est rates fell from record highs—interest to 
the lowest rate in a decade and inflation to 
the lowest in a quarter of a century. And in 
the past decade, America has created more 
jobs than Japan and Europe combined. The 
American spirit of enterprise has soared as 
new businesses have created new jobs by 
the millions. 

And most important of all, the American 
family has been taken off of the endangered 
species list. [Laughter] We’ve reversed the 
decade-long falling roller coaster made of 
real family income. Since our recovery 
began, families have more each and every 
year, as have individuals. And as one au- 
thority on demographics has said, “What 
this means is that the middle class is strong 
and should remain healthy.” 

Of course, our critics won’t hear any of 
this. They’ve talked about a declining 
middle class and about what they call rein- 
dust—or deindustrialization. That means 
that American manufacturing is in decline, 
too. 

Well, our critics have spent 6 years get- 
ting things wrong. During our recovery, 
American manufacturing productivity has 
shot ahead at the fastest pace in 20 years 
and, overall, our manufacturing productivi- 
ty is way above that of our next closest 
international competitor. Not only that, but 
in the last 4 years, American manufacturing 
output has soared almost 30 percent, and 
we've added more jobs in manufacturing 
than either Europe or Japan. 

Our critics have spent a lot of time trying 
to find a cloud to go with the silver lining. 
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[Laughter] The silver lining has been’one of 
the longest peacetime expansions in the 
past 40 years. But in the process, they’ve 
been getting things so mixed up that they 
remind me of that teacher who asked her 
students which is more important, the Sun 
or the Moon? And one little boy raised his 
hand and said, “The Moon, because the 
Sun’s around during the day when you 
don’t need it. [Laughter] And if it wasn’t for 
the Moon, it’d be totally dark at night.” 
[Laughter] 

Well, I said that you’ve been an ally in all 
the battles of the last 6 years. But today, in 
area after area, you’re more than an ally, 
you're a leader. 

Congress talks about international com- 
petitiveness. But when it comes to doing 
something about one of the biggest drags 
on our competitiveness, a tort system that’s 
going up in flames, Congress has fiddled 
away. You’re the ones who have brought in 
the firetrucks. 

Just last year, at least 37 States enacted 
reforms in their liability laws. We can 
debate the details, but isn’t it time for Con- 
gress to follow your lead and declare that 
lawyers should do as doctors swear to do in 
the Hippocratic Oath? They should “abstain 
from every voluntary act of mischief.” 

You’ve been in the lead in helping the 
poor as well. Enterprise zones are one ex- 
ample. Again, while Congress fiddled, you 
went to work. In the last 6 years, despite 
congressional inaction, 31 State legislatures 
passed enterprise zone programs into law. 
From New Jersey to California, 25 States 
have actually designated the zones. Today, 
in hundreds of communities, enterprise 
zones are bringing investment, hope, and 
jobs for the poor by the thousands. 

Now, we've sent our welfare reform 
package up to the Hill. As with enterprise 
zones, our guiding principle is to lessen de- 
pendency and increase opportunity. And 
this time, from the very start, you’re out in 
front: 

Knowing what you don’t know is the be- 
ginning of wisdom. The Federal Govern- 
ment does not know how to get people off 
of welfare and into productive lives. We 
had a war on poverty—poverty won. 
[Laughter] But when we went around the 
Nation looking, we found States and com- 
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munities that do know how. So, we don’t 
plan to serve up another program from 
Washington. We want to give States and 
communities the room to experiment, room 
to find out more about what works. 


Our welfare reform proposal asks a 
simple question: In looking for a solution to 
the poverty problem, isn’t it time Washing- 
ton got a dose of humility and turned to 
you for help? 


You’ve been leading in education reform, 
as well. You’ve been ahead of the Federal 
Government in recognizing that the SAT 
scores didn’t go down in the sixties and sev- 
enties because we failed to spend on educa- 
tion. Year after year, we spent more than 
ever before. Quality slipped because we got 
away from teaching mastery of the basics of 
readin’, writin’, and arithmetic. We got 
away from teaching the basics of our na- 
tional heritage. And we got away from 
teaching simple standards of right and 
wrong. It’s time to take standards seriously 
again. Young people expect adults to cor- 
rect them and tell them what is right and 
what is wrong. 


And there’s one other area where it’s 
time for Washington to follow your lead: 
getting control of government spending. 
You’ve made the hard decisions in the 
States. It’s time to do the same thing here 
in Washington. The answer to the deficit 
isn’t more taxes. Congress should cut the 
Federal budget and leave the family budget 
alone. 


Ever since the middle of the seventies, 
when Congress shoved the President out of 
the way and took over the budget process 
almost entirely, deficits have been soaring. 
In the last few weeks, we’ve seen how Con- 
gress works. They’ve begun to talk about 
abandoning Gramm-Rudman-Hollings defi- 
cit reduction targets and about raising taxes. 
And at the same time, they’ve passed two 
outrageous spending bills over my veto. 
One bill included funding for a mass transit 
project that, in the end, will cost $6 a pas- 
senger ride to build. It would be cheaper to 
put them all in taxicabs. [Laughter] 


But that’s not enough for Congress. 
There’s a supplemental appropriction 
coming down the pike that has five more 
highway projects worse than those that 


made me use my veto pen before. The 
others were only partially Federaily-funded; 
these are entirely Federally-funded. Isn’t it 
time to give the President what 43 Gover- 
nors have: the power to cut wasteful 
projects item by item, a line-item veto? 


And we also need a balanced budget 
amendment to the Constitution. Here 
again, you can be in the lead. Time and 
again, Congress has failed to pass a bal- 
anced budget amendment. When it comes 
to spending, three words they never want 
to hear are, “Just say no.” [Laughter] Well, 
State legislatures have it in their power to 
make Congress say no to deficit spending. 
Thirty-two States of the 34 necessary have 
called for a constitutional convention to 
enact a balanced budget amendment. 
Doesn’t it make sense for State legislatures 
to give Congress a clear choice: Pass a bal- 
anced budget amendment on their own or 
have a constitutional convention pass one 
for them? That would be among the most 
eloquent statements of the principle of fed- 
eralism in the last 200 years, and it’s about 
time. 


The constitutional foundations for federal- 
ism have been seriously eroded in recent 
decades. The fault is on both sides of the 
Federal-State line. Time and again, the Na- 
tional Government has intruded into the 
domain of the States. Too many State lead- 
ers have traded sovereignty for a few pieces 
of Federal silver. Our welfare reform pro- 
posal is one of the practical steps that we’re 
taking to restore that balance. I know you 
agree; there’s no more important battle to 
finish than that of restoring government to 
the people. And that’s what federalism is all 
about. 


In the last 6 years, working together both 
here in Washington and in the State cap- 
itals, we conservatives have changed Ameri- 
ca’s course. We’ve opened up doors of op- 
portunity and hope for all the American 
people. We’ve restored America’s strength. 
But the job isn’t done—far from it. In the 
months ahead, we’ll need your support on 
welfare reform, on restoring values to edu- 
cation, and on stopping legislation that 
would stop our expansion. I mean big 
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spending and protectionist legislation. So, 
let’s roll up our sleeves and get on with it. 
And thank you all, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:17 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office Build- 
ing. 

As printed above, the remarks follow the 
White House press release. 


Loyalty Day, 1987 





Proclamation 5645. May 1, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 

For nearly 30 years, Americans have cele- 
brated May 1 as Loyalty Day. This is a day 
to reaffirm our loyalty to our land of liberty 
and to recall with pride and gratitude the 


generations of our countrymen who pre- 
served our freedom by their loyalty to 
America. 

Loyalty to our country means being faith- 
ful to our heritage of liberty and justice for 
all. During this Bicentennial year of the 
Constitution, let us make our observance of 
Loyalty Day one of reflection on all the 
profound good that our experiment in indi- 
vidual liberty and limited government has 
meant for the United States of America and 
for the hope of the world. Let us rekindle 
in every heart the unshakeable strength 
and purpose that was our forefathers’. Let 
us ask the Author of Liberty, as did they, to 
bless and protect the United States. In these 
ways we will, in loyalty, fulfill our sacred 
trust to “secure the Blessings of Liberty to 
ourselves and our Posterity.” 

To foster loyalty and love of country, the 
Congress, by joint resolution approved July 
18, 1958 (72 Stat. 369, 36 U.S.C. 162), has 
designated May 1 of each year as “Loyalty 
Day.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim May 1, 1987, as Loyalty 
Day and call upon all Americans and patri- 
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otic, civic, fraternal, and educational organi- 
zations to observe that day with appropriate 
ceremonies. I also call upon all government 
officials to display the flag of the United 
States on all government buildings and 
grounds on that day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this first day of May, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eleventh. 

Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:39 p.m., May 1, 1987] 


Continuation of Nicaraguan Emergency 





Message to the Congress. May 1, 1987 





To the Congress of the United States: 


I hereby report to the Congress on devel- 
opments since my last report of November 
10, 1986, concerning the national emergen- 
cy with respect to Nicaragua that was de- 
clared in Executive Order No. 12513 of 
May 1, 1985. In that Order, I prohibited: (1) 
all imports into the United States of goods 
and services of Nicaraguan origin; (2) all ex- 
ports from the United States of goods to or 
destined for Nicaragua except those des- 
tined for the organized democratic resist- 
ance; (3) Nicaraguan air carriers from en- 
gaging in air transportation to or from 
points in the United States; and (4) vessels 
of Nicaraguan registry from entering 
United States ports. 

1. The declaration of emergency was 
made pursuant to the authority vested in 
me as President by the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, including the 
International Emergency Economic Powers 
Act, 50 U.S.C. 1701 et seq., and the National 
Emergencies Act, 50 U.S.C. 1601 et seq. 
This report is submitted pursuant to 50 
U.S.C. 1641(c) and 1703(c). 

2. The Office of Foreign Assets Control of 
the Department of the Treasury issued the 
Nicaraguan Trade Control Regulations im- 
plementing the prohibitions in Executive 





Order No. 12513 on May 8, 1985, 50 Fed. 
Reg. 19890 (May 10, 1985). There have 
been no changes in those regulations in the 
past 6 months. 

3. Since my report of November 10, 1986, 
fewer than 30 applications for licenses have 
been received with respect to Nicaragua, 
and the majority of these applications have 
been granted. Of the licenses issued in this 
period, most either authorized exports for 
humanitarian purposes, covering medical 
supplies, food, and animal vaccines, or ex- 
tended authorizations previously given to 
acquire intellectual property protection 
under Nicaraguan law. 


4. The trade sanctions complement the 
diplomatic and other aspects of our policy 
toward Nicaragua. They exert additional 
pressure intended to induce the Sandinistas 
to undertake serious dialogue with repre- 
sentatives of all elements of the Nicaraguan 
democratic resistance and to respond favor- 
ably to the many opportunities available for 
achieving a negotiated settlement of the 
conflict in Central America. The trade sanc- 
tions are part of a larger policy seeking a 
democratic outcome in Nicaragua by peace- 
ful means. 


5. The expenses incurred by the Federal 
Government in the period from November 
1, 1986, through April 30, 1987, that are 
directly attributable to the exercise of 
powers and authorities conferred by the 
declaration of the Nicaraguan national 
emergency are estimated at $187,007, all of 
which represents wage and salary costs for 
Federal personnel. Personnel costs were 
largely centered in the Department of the 
Treasury (particularly in the Customs Serv- 
ice, as well as in the Office of Foreign 
Assets Control, the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Enforcement, and the Office 
of the General Counsel), with expenses also 
incurred by the Department of State and 
the National Security Council. 


6. The policies and actions of the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua continue to pose an un- 
usual and extraordinary threat to the na- 
tional security and foreign policy of the 
United States. I shall continue to exercise 
the powers at my disposal to apply econom- 
ic sanctions against Nicaragua as long as 
these measures are appropriate and will 
continue to report periodically to the Con- 
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gress on expenses and significant develop- 
ments, pursuant to 50 U.S.C. 1641(c) and 
1703(c). 

Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 1, 1987. 


Conference on Disarmament 





Announcement of the Appointment of Max 
L. Friedersdorf as U.S. Representative. 
May 1, 1987 





The White House today announced the 
appointment of Max L. Friedersdorf by Sec- 
retary of State Shultz to be United States 
Representative to the Conference on Disar- 
mament in Geneva. He will succeed 
Donald S. Lowitz. 


Mr. Friedersdorf is currently serving as 
United States Consul General to Bermuda. 
He previously served for 2 years as Presi- 
dent Reagan’s Assistant for Legislative Af- 
fairs and as legislative strategy coordinator 
and served in similar capacities for Presi- 
dents Nixon and Ford. Mr. Friedersdorf also 
worked as an administrative assistant for 
former Congressman Richard L. Roudebush 
(R-IN) for 10 years, was staff director of the 
U.S. Senate Republican Policy Committee, 
and was Chairman and Vice Chairman of 
the Federal Election Commission in 1979- 
1980. He also is a former vice president for 
public affairs at Pepsico, Inc., Purchase, 
New York. Mr. Friedersdorf is a graduate of 
Franklin (IN) College and American Univer- 
sity. He worked as a newspaper reporter in 
Indianapolis, Louisville, and Chicago before 
coming to Washington in 1961 with Repre- 
sentative Roudebush. 


He was born on July 7, 1929, in Indiana 
and is a resident of Florida. He is married 
to the former Priscilla Jones and has two 
children; Kristine, a lawyer in San Diego, 
and Fritz, an engineering student in Flori- 
da. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





April 26 

The President returned to the White 
House from a weekend stay at Camp David, 
MD. 


April 27 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—members of the White House staff. 

In the evening, the President attended a 

dinner for Senator Paul Laxalt of Nevada at 
the Georgetown Club. 


April 28 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

re Republican congressional leader- 
ship; 

—Senator Gordon J. Humphrey of New 
Hampshire, to discuss the Senator’s 
recent trip to Pakistan. 


April 29 
The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—Norwegian Prime Minister Gro Harlem 
Brundtland; 

—Republican Representatives, to discuss 
the trade and international economic 
policy bill and the Gephardt amend- 
ment; 

—the Economic Policy Council and the 
Domestic Policy Council, to discuss the 


Energy Department’s energy security 
study; 
—Secretary of the State George P. Shultz. 
The President sent to the Congress re- 
quests reducing the request for fiscal year 
1988 appropriation by $2.8 million for 
agencies in the Executive Office of the 
President, $8 million for international secu- 
rity assistance, $9.2 million for international 
development assistance, $7.4 million for the 
Department of State, and appropriation lan- 
guage for the General Services Administra- 
tion. These reductions, along with others al- 
ready proposed and administrative action 
by the Department of the Treasury to in- 
crease custom collections, would completely 
offset the increased fiscal year 1988 outlays 
resulting from the effect of the President’s 
proposals to support demonstrations of in- 
novative clean coal technologies that were 
sent to the Congress on April 4, 1987. Also 
included in this transmittal is a $400 thou- 
sand reduction in a request for fiscal year 
1987 supplemental appropriations for the 
Small Business Administration and appro- 
priations requests for the legislative branch 
totaling $3.2 million in fiscal year 1987 and 
$4.5 million in fiscal year 1988. 


April 30 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—Secretary of Defense Caspar W. Wein- 
berger. 


May 1 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 

gress the 16th annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, which covers 1982. 

The President announced his intention to 

nominate Ewen M. Wilson to be a member 





of the Board of Directors of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. He would succeed 
Robert L. Thompson. Mr. Wilson has been 
nominated to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture (Economics), April 23, 1987. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted May 1—Continued 


Robert H. Edmunds, Jr., 

of North Carolina, to be United States At- 
torney for the Middle District of North 
Carolina for the term of 4 years, vice Ken- 
neth W. McAllister, resigned. 


Jesse R. Jenkins, 

of North Carolina, to be United States Mar- 
shal for the Western District of North Caro- 
lina for the term of 4 years, vice Max E. 
Wilson, resigned. 





Submitted April 27 


Dale A. Petroskey, 

of Michigan, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Transportation, vice Jennifer Ann Hillings, 
resigned. 


Janet L. Norwood, 

of Maryland, to be Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, United States Department of 
Labor, for a term of 4 years (reappoint- 
ment). 


Edward W. Kelley, Jr., 

of Texas, to be a member of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
for the unexpired term of 14 years from 
February 1, 1976, vice Emmett John Rice, 
resigned. 


Edward H. Fleischman, 

of New Jersey, to be a member of the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission for the 
term expiring June 5, 1992 (reappoint- 
ment). 


Submitted May 1 


Robert F. Kelly, 

of Pennsylvania, to be United States District 
Judge for the Eastern District of Pennsylva- 
nia, vice Donald W. VanArtsdalen, retired. 


David F. Levi, 

of California, to be United States Attorney 
for the Eastern District of California for the 
term of 4 years, vice Donald B. Ayer, re- 
signed. 


Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released April 27 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the 75th annual meeting of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce 


Released April 30 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Robert H. Edmunds, Jr., to 
be United States Attorney for the Middle 
District of North Carolina 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Jesse R. Jenkins to be United 
States Marshal for the Western District of 
North Carolina 


Released May I 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Robert F. Kelly to be United 
States District Judge for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania 


Announcement: 

Nomination of David F. Levi to be United 
States Attorney for the Eastern District of 
California 
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Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved April 24 


H.R. 1123 / Public Law 100-28 

To amend the Food Security Act of 1985 to 
extend the date for submitting the report 
required by the National Commission on 
Dairy Policy 


Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved April 29 


SJ. Res. 58 / Public Law 100-29 
To designate the month of April 1987, as 
“National Child Abuse Prevention Month” 


SJ. Res. 89 / Public Law 100-30 

To authorize and request the President to 
issue a proclamation designating April 26, 
through May 2, 1987, as “National Organ 
and Tissue Donor Awareness Week” 
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Securities and Exchange Commission, 
member—421 
State Department 
dors 
Brunei Darussalam—364 
Lesotho—368 
Philippines—416 
U.S. Representative to the Marshall Islands— 


416 
State Justice Institute, Board of Directors, 
member—425 
Transportation De; 
Assistant Secretary (Public Affairs)—421 
Federal Aviation Administration, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator—412 





Administration of Ronald Reagan, 1987 


Appointments and Nominations—Continued 

Transportation Department—Continued 
General Counsel—373 

Treasury Department, Deputy Secretary—360 

United Nations, Agencies for Food and Agricul- 
ture, U.S. Representative, rank of Ambassa- 
dor—415 

U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
General Advisory Committee, member—359 

U.S. Information Agency, Inspector General— 
364 


U.S. International Development Cooperation 
Agency, Agency for International Develop- 
ment, Administrator—395 

White House Office, Deputy Special Counsellor 
to the President—396 


Communications to Congress 


Cyprus situation, letter—408 

Military combatant commands, message—423 

Nicaragua, continuation of the U.S. national 
emergency, message—407 

Radiation control for health and safety report, 
message—426 

Spain-U.S. Social Security agreement, mes- 
sage—408 

United Nations, member country activities 
report, letter—419 


Communications to Federal Agencies 


Japan-U.S. semiconductor trade agreement, 
memorandum—399 


Executive Orders 


President’s Commission on Compensation of 
Career Federal Executives, establishment— 
392 

President’s Committee on the Arts and the Hu- 
manities, membership and continuation—409 

Science and technology, access facilitation— 
389 


Interviews With the News Media 
White House press co 
Acid rain—552 ay! 
Budget, fiscal year 1988—379 
Canada-US. relations—350 
Embassy security—350, 361, 374 
General topics—424 
Soviet Union, Secretary of State Shultz’ 
meetings in Moscow—396 


Notices 


Nicaragua, continuation of the U.S. national 
emergency—407 


Proclamations 


Arizona Diamond Jubilee Year—389 

Cancer Control Month—413 

Education Day, U.S.A.—369 

Know Your Cholesterol Week—358 

Law Day, U.S.A.—414 

National Defense Transportation Day and Na- 
tional Transportation Week—419 

National Former POW Recognition Day—365 

National Minority Cancer Awareness Week— 
406 


Older Americans Month—415 

Pan American Day and Pan American Week— 
380 

Small Business Week—366 

Tariff Schedules of the U.S., Japanese prod- 
ucts—398 

U.S. Department of Labor Seventy-fifth Anni- 
versary Year—420 

Victims of Crime Week—423 


Radio Addresses 


Canada, President’s trip—349, 393 

Embassy security—393 

Soviet Union, Secretary of State Shultz’ meet- 
ings in Moscow—403 


Statements by the President 


Japan-U.S. semiconductor trade agreement— 
398 

Morocco-U.S. peace and friendship treaty, bi- 
centennial—425 

Nuclear and space arms negotiations—422 

Science and technology, access facilitation— 
391 

Soviet Union, Secretary of State Shultz’ meet- 
ings in Moscow—394 

Tax reform—394 


Statements Other Than Presidential 
See also Checklist at the end of each issue 
Argentina, military rebellion—406 
Iran arms and contra aid controversy investiga- 
tiens—368 
Nuclear nonproliferation guidelines—395 
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